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The Restriction of Property Rights 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


It is well understood in Catholic philosophy that human rights 
are inherently limited by the essential social destination of man’s 
nature. A being destined to live together with others in peaceful 
harmony and mutual codperation cannot be endowed with un- 
limited rights, for that would make any kind of codérdination 
nugatory. Man is one of many, and this fact necessarily entails 
a restriction of his rights at least to the extent that they do not 
nullify equal rights of others. The idea of a social order is in- 
compatible with the concept of absolute rights. The modern 
theory of society which holds that man’s rights derive from society 
represents a distortion and undue exaggeration of this truth, 
but clearly points to the necessity of imposing restrictions on 
human activity in a community which is to function without 
friction. The vital difference between the two theories is that 
the modern one opens the door for an arbitrary subordination of 
man to society and an eventual destruction of all his rights, 
whilst the scholastic theory brings about only such limitations 
as are demanded by the nature of things, and thus safeguards 
liberty and ensures an inviolable sphere of private activity which 
society is bound to respect. Though we repudiate the modern 
theory, we accept it in so far as it asserts against Liberalism that 
not all restrictions imposed on human activity must be regarded 
as encroachments on liberty and unwarranted invasions of human 
rights. There are limitations of rights which are not violations 
of these rights, but which flow from their very nature and are 
demanded by the requirements of the social order. Rights ac- 
cording to Catholic philosophy are means, and means are deter- 
mined with regard to the purpose for which they are to be used. 
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Rights are defined as moral powers, and this definition directly 
subordinates them to the dictates of morality. As amoral power, 
a right is necessarily subject to and restricted by the moral law, 
but it is also guaranteed and protected by the moral law. Hence, 
the moral law is at once the measure and the defense of human 
rights. 

If all human rights are limited and subject to restrictions and 
modifications imposed by social authority in conformity with 
the moral law, then the right of private ownership may also be 
regulated and restricted in the interests of the common good. In 
the abstract, Catholic economists without exception teach that 
ownership is not absolute and that it is burdened with social 
obligations. That likewise is the unequivocal doctrine of the 
Papal Encyclicals. To what extent it is to be limited, and in 
what manner and how its social duties are to be enforced, are 
questions that are not settled and concerning which there exists 
diversity of opinion. This is not surprising in view of the fact 
that the problem is of a very delicate and complex nature and 
presents many difficulties. Socialistic and communistic attacks 
on private property surround the discussion with special 
dangers, since in this emotionally surcharged atmosphere any 
bold assertion of the limited character of property may be con- 
strued as a denial of the right of private ownership and -an 
argument in favor of collective ownership. Then great caution 
must be exercised lest by restricting and limiting the right of 
property we rob it of all substance and reduce it to a mere shadow. 
To change juridical concepts is always a hazardous proceeding 
because such changes may involve revolutionary social effects, 
since juridical concepts become concretely embodied and crystal- 
lized in social institutions. Thus, when the juridical concept of 
slavery was revised, that meant the abolition of the institution 
of slavery and precipitated a social upheaval of tremendous 
proportions. A sound theory of property must avoid the Charyb- 
dis of Liberalism and the Scylla of Collectivism; against the 
latter it must uphold the reality of the right of ownership and 
against the former it must insist on its inherent limitations. To 
answer all these requirements the formula which is to serve in the 
solution of modern property problems must indeed be nicely 
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balanced. Moreover, the duties connected with private property 
present so many diverse phases that they fall not only under dif- 
ferent kinds of justice but even under different virtues. We may 
add further that the concrete forms of holding property are 
subject to change, and that as a consequence formulations of the 
moral law applying to them become obsolete and must be re- 
placed by appropriate new ones adapted to the changed condi- 
tions. Apparently we are now in such a state of transition, and 
accordingly have to discover new formulations of the requirements 
of justice. Nor is it easy to find a yardstick by which we could 
measure with precision what is just in matters of property. 
Again we are loath to entrust the power of limiting the rights of 
property and fixing incomes to the State, for we know that 
political government has a notoriously unhappy hand in such mat- 
ters. The Holy Father fully realizes these difficulties, and sets 
them forth with much detail in his Encyclical. Therein he writes 
as follows: ‘““That we may keep within bounds the controversies 
which have arisen concerning ownership and the duties attaching 
to it, We reassert in the first place the fundamental principle 
laid down by Leo XIII, that the right of property must be dis- 
tinguished from its use. It belongs to what is called commutative 
justice faithfully to respect the possessions of others, not en- 
croaching on the rights of another and thus exceeding the rights 
of ownership. The putting of one’s own possessions to proper 
use, however, does not fall under this form of justice, but under 
certain other virtues, and therefore it is a duty not enforced 
by courts of justice. Hence it is false to contend that the 
right of ownership and its proper use are bounded by the same 
limits; and it is even less true that the very misuse or even the 
non-use of ownership destroys or forfeits the right itself. 
Most helpful, therefore, and worthy of all praise are the 
efforts of those who, in a spirit of harmony and with due regard 
for the traditions of the Church, seek to determine the precise 
nature of these duties and to define the boundaries imposed by the 
requirements of social life upon the right of ownership itself or upon 
its use. On the contrary, it is a grievous error so to weaken the 
individual character of ownership as actually to destroy it.’” 


1 Quadragesimo Anno. 
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The limitation of fortunes cannot be regarded as a denial of the 
right of ownership unless we subscribe to the theories of economic 
Liberalism and individualism. Still, practical proposals for direct 
limitation find scant favor in the eyes of thoughtful economists. 
Thus, Msgr. John A. Ryan, D.D., writes: ‘The law might 
directly limit the amount of property to be held by any indi- 
vidual.... Nevertheless, the dangers and obstacles confronting 
any legal restriction of fortunes are so real as to render the 
proposal socially inexpedient. It would easily lend itself to grave 
abuse. Once the community had habituated itself to a direct 
limitation of any sort, the temptations to lower it in the interest 
of better distribution and simpler living would become exceed- 
ingly powerful. Eventually the right of property might take such 
an attenuated and uncertain form in the public mind as to dis- 
courage labor and initiative, and thus seriously to endanger human 
welfare.... The limitation of inheritance would, indeed, also 
be liable to abuse.... It seems reasonable to conclude, then, 
that neither the limitation of possessions nor the limitation of 
inheritance is necessarily a direct violation of property, but that 
the possible and even probable evil consequences of both are so 
grave as to make these measures of very doubtful benefit... . 
What seems to be fairly certain is that in our present conditions 
legislation of this sort would be an unnecessary and unwise ex- 
periment.”? Legislation in this respect is likely to prove very 
ineffective, and might start us on a rapid course towards Com- 
munism. Still, a limitation of individual possessions seems 
decidedly reasonable and actually demanded in the interests of 
a fairer and more equitable distribution of the goods of the earth. 
If laws are futile, then something more radical will be required, 
and that is a reconstruction of society which in its essential 
organization embodies the principle that wealth must be equitably 
distributed, and by its whole internal constitution prevents the 
growth of excessive fortunes. Such a society is envisioned by the 
Holy Father when He speaks of a corporate state composed of 
vocational or occupational groups. A social order of this type 
realizing the idea of service and production for common use would 
do away with the unregulated competition which is the source of 

2 “Distributive Justice’ (New York City). 
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excessive accumulations of wealth. The cause being removed, 
the effect would also have to disappear. To our present economic 
system the idea of a limitation of property and of any restriction 
of economic activity is utterly foreign, and to engraft upon it 
such an idea would be impossible. Things so alien in spirit and 
tendency cannot be united with any probability of success. The 
entire trend of society must change before such a thoroughly 
new idea can receive a hospitable welcome. In a competitively 
organized society excessive inequalities of fortune can be pre- 
vented only by external means, the effectiveness of which will 
be defeated by the prevailing spirit of the system. If, however, 
the true organic character of society is restored with the proper 
subordination of individuals and classes to the common good 
implied in such a concept, excess of any kind will naturally and 
spontaneously be forestalled, for harmonious and proportionate 
development is the distinguishing trait of an organism. 


The Measure of a Right 


Repeatedly we have said that human rights are intrinsically 
limited. As a matter of fact, they may be termed self-limiting, as 
they contain within themselves theirown measure. This principle 
of limitation or this inherent measure is the purpose for which they 
exist. Rights are teleological entities given to man for the at- 
tainment of certain ends, and these ends measure the extent of the 
right. Accordingly the scope of rights cannot be arbitrarily 
extended. As soon as they exceed this scope, they cease to be 
moral powers and can no longer claim the protection of society and 
the law. Liberalism has introduced a false cult of right for right’s 
sake. This false conception has resulted on the part of the State 
in tolerance of many moral evils on the plea that their suppres- 
sion would constitute a violation of rights. True, it is the office 
of the State to guarantee the exercise of rights, and therein lies 
freedom; but when the State safeguards rights which cannot be 
morally defended, it promotes license. License has become the 
signature of our public life, which is very manifest in the case of 
the liberty of speech and of teaching; these two liberties in our 
days have degenerated into downright license and been converted 
into a menace to the community. In the realm of economics, 
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the false interpretation of the idea of right has brought us un- 
restricted competition with all its attendant evils and abuses. 

A saner conception of right is again finding favor and may 
prove the beginning of a reconstruction of society. Among others, 
R. von Ihering pointed out the teleological nature of right and 
others followed his lead.* Thus, C. Lansberg and R. Stintzing 
strongly affirm the teleological aspect of right in the following 
passage: “‘A juridical institution stands and falls with the 
achievement of its aim. It arises for the sake of aims, in the con- 
sciousness of aims, and in the struggle between aims. This is 
the reason why law cannot be explained either by mechanical 
processes or by blind growth. Its justification lies in its ends, as 
a means for their realization.’’* R. Stammler expresses the same 
idea in his work entitled “‘Das richtige Recht,”’ implying by this 
title that there are wrong rights—that is, claims advanced by 
individuals or the community which have no warrant in the moral 
law. Practically, this constitutes a return to the Catholic con- 
cept of a law of nature, upon which all positive law must be 
erected. 

Applied to our question, this means that the right of owner- 
ship to be valid must serve the end for which it has been bestowed. 
It neither extends to the acquisition of all objects nor to the ap- 
propriation of an indefinite amount of material goods. It is under- 
stood now that no man can have the right to own another human 
person, as was the case when slavery existed. This, of course, 
constitutes a limitation of the right of private ownership which 
resulted from a better understanding of the natural law. During 
the Middle Ages the serf was debarred from the ownership of land. 
This legal restriction has also passed away and yielded to the 
superior demands of the law of nature. Our present-day civiliza- 
tion is no longer in need of removing legal restrictions on the 
right of private ownership but rather of imposing them. One 
important thing has been gained, namely; the right of every man 
without exception to be or become an owner of property. This 
right, however, is practically frustrated by the absence of restric- 
tions on this very right, for an unrestricted right necessarily be- 


3 “Der Zweck in Recht” (Leipzig). 
4 “Deutsche Rechtswissenschaft” (Munich). 
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comes an obstacle to the rights of others. Social evolution and 
moral progress will remedy this situation by restricting the right 
of ownership and thus really making it a practical right for all. 
Whilst, therefore, the right of any man to own property will be 
strenuously asserted, the right of any man to possess and own all 
he can physically acquire will be denied. There is no contradic- 
tion in this development if we keep in mind the moral nature of 
rights. Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Ph.D., shows that what ap- 
pears to be a contradiction is really a higher, harmonizing syn- 
thesis, and states the case as follows: ““‘What Christianity did for 
the right of ownership was first of all to extend it to all human 
beings; but then also to limit that right in terms of the general 
moral law. A true Christian definition of the right of ownership 
would read: The right to use, use up, or dispose of things in 
accordance with the moral law.’”* To make the right of ownership 
actually accessible to all as the moral law demands, it must be 
restricted as to its content, for it is plainly an illusion to imagine 
that all can have the right to own something when one or some 
have the right to own everything. 

We prove the limitation of the right of ownership by the very 
same reasons by which we establish the existence of this right. 
Man has the right to own material goods, because they are neces- 
sary for his proper human development and the satisfaction of his 
needs. But man’s needs themselves are to be judged in the light 
of moral principles. Man has no conceivable right to everything 
he might fancy and wish. There are wants which have been 
artificially created but the catering to which is not morally justi- 
fiable, and hence there can be no valid moral claim to the possession 
of goods which would minister to the satisfaction of these harmful 
desires which are not in the true and moral sense needs and do 
not contribute to the good life. Only genuinely human needs 
can serve as the gauge, measure, and criterion of rights. Unrea- 
sonable needs form no basis for rights. Accordingly, since the 
material needs of man are actually limited, it follows logically 
that his right to the ownership and use of material goods is like- 
wise limited. It is easily seen, however, that this line of argument 
derives its strength from a theistic world-view and a spiritual 


5 “Ownership” (St. Paul, Minn.). 
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interpretation of life, and that as a consequence it will make no 
impression on those who accept a materialistic philosophy of 
life. The Middle Ages, deeply imbued with the spirit of Christian 
philosophy and appreciating material things at their right 
value, elaborated an economic theory in accord with these ideas. 
This theory was to the effect that man was bound to render some 
service to society, and that as compensation for this service he 
was entitled to a living in conformity with his social status. No 
one had a right to an unlimited use of material goods; use was to 
be limited by needs. The making of money or the getting rich 
idea met with severe disapproval. 

In two passages St. Thomas sets forth that material goods must 
be sought only to the extent that they serve the higher purposes and 
aims of life, and thereby condemns the modern immoderate striv- 
ing for wealth. Speaking of covetousness he writes: ‘‘Now, in 
all things that are for an end, the good consists in a certain meas- 
ure; since whatever is directed towards an end must needs be 
commensurate with that end.... External goods come under the 
head of things useful for an end, as stated above. Hence, it must 
needs be that man’s good in their respect consists in a certain 
measure, in other words, that man seek, according to a certain 
measure, to have riches, in so far as they are necessary for him to 
live in keeping with his condition of life. Wherefore, it will be a 
sin for him to exceed this measure, by wishing to acquire or keep 
them immoderately. This is what is meant by covetousness, 
which is defined as immoderate love of possessing.”’® In another 
place he says: ‘“Temporal goods are subjected to man that he 
may use them according to his needs, and not that he may place 
his end in them and be over-solicitous about them.’’’ To all who 
are not bereft of moral sentiment, it is quite obvious that what 
constitutes a sin cannot be a right which the social order and the 
law should protect. In fact, if we think out the deeper implica- 
‘tions of the teaching of St. Thomas, we come to the startling 
conclusion that the driving force which sets into motion our 
modern industrial machinery is a vice, and that a vice of particu- 
larly insidious character—covetousness or the love of money. 


8 Summa Theol., II-II, Q. exviii, art. 1. 
7 Op. cit., II-II, Q. lv, art. 1. 
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We must do away with the liberalistic immoral fiction that man 
has a right to appropriate to his personal use an unlimited quan- 
tity of the goods of the earth. Religion and morality will prevent 
a man from allowing his desires to outgrow his legitimate needs 
and from misusing material things, but this is not enough. 
Public authority also has a duty in this respect, and must so 
organize the economic order that it will render impossible the 
accumulation of morally objectionable and socially harmful 
riches in the hands of anyone. The limitation of income for per- 
sonal use is in full harmony with enlightened moral sentiment, and 
seems to be also the only way of bringing about a more equitable 
distribution of the national wealth. A high degree of social wis- 
dom will be required to realize this end without evil effects and 
social disturbance. 








Sermonettes for May 


By THE RiGHT REv. Mscr. H. T. HENry, Litt. D. 


I 


“The number of ‘Months of Mary’ is incalculable.’—Canon Ch. 
Cordonnier, The Blessed Virgin. 


Canon Cordonnier’s estimate—if ‘‘estimate’’ may properly 
apply to what is “‘incalculable’’—is apparently a recent one.! At 
any rate, the translation of his volume into English bears a fairly 
recent date: Glasguzx die 29 Decembris, 1928. 

The immense literature thus described can itself be justly 
esteemed as comparatively recent. The literature of the Rosary 
covers many centuries. But the Month of Mary is not quite two 
hundred years old; indeed, it is notably less than that old: 
“The May devotion in its present form originated at Rome, 
where Father Latomia of the Roman College of the Society of 
Jesus, to counteract infidelity and immorality among the students, 
made a vow at the end of the eighteenth century to devote the 
month of May to Mary. From Rome the practice spread to the 
Jesuit colleges and thence to nearly every Catholic church of 
the Latin rite (Albers, ‘Bliithenkranze,’ IV, 531 sq.). The 
practice is the oldest instance of a devotion extending over an 
entire month.” Thus Fr. Thurston in “The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia” (s.v., Months, Special Devotions for). No doubt the grant 
of indulgences for the devotion helped to spread it largely and 
rapidly. But, even so, these indulgences date back less than a 
century and a quarter: ‘Indulgences: three hundred days each 
day, by assisting at a public function or performing the devotion 
in private; plenary indulgence on any day of the month or on 
one of the first eight days of June under the usual conditions 
(Pius VII, 21 March, 1815, for ten years; 18 June, 1822, im 
perpetuum).”’ | 


1 “‘The Blessed Virgin: Her Times, Her Life, Her Virtues. An Historical Study.’’ 
By Canon Ch. Cordonnier, of the Metropolitan Chapter of Rouen, Missionary 
Apostolic. Translated by a Sister of Charity (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
256 pp.). I consider the book a “recent” one, although I do not know when the 
original was published, because the translation (following an unpleasant custom of 
silence) does not furnish us with the desirable bibliographical note. 
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When the Canon used the word ‘‘incalculable,” was he thinking 
only of French literature? Perhaps so; for ‘‘the Eldest Daughter 
of the Church” has been most prolific in books of piety of every 
sort. But the number of books on the May devotions may be 
incalculable for still another reason. Many pious books are 
short-lived, and their titles are apparently soon forgotten. 
Bibliographers, too, may have little esteem for what they con- 
sider both pious and ephemeral. Be that as it may, still another 
reason confronts us. One is apt to suppose that the contents of 
a volume will be indicated, at least approximately, by its title. 
But some books that really deal with the May devotions have 
titles that are far enough away from any definite indication of 
their true purpose and use. Call enough books by the indicative 
titles of ““Month of Mary” and ‘‘Month of May,” and the newer 
authors will seek some more distinctive or more attractive name. 
Some examples of this are in order here. 

So far back as the year 1864, the Abbé Alfred Monnin, biog- 
rapher of the Curé of Ars, issued his volume of 510 pages, entitled 
‘““Mater Admirabilis, ou les Quinze Premiéres Années de Marie 
Immacaulée”’ (Paris, 2nd edition). One might easily fancy that 
the word quinze would indicate perhaps fifteen subjects for 
meditation. But one would hardly suppose that just thirty-one 
“days’’ were to be supplied with ‘‘meditation’’ for each day. 
And May has just thirty-one days. And one will read quite far 
in the Préface before coming to the informative declaration that 
the book might hope to attain the destiny of acceptance as ‘‘le 
Mois de Marie des noviciats, des séminaries, des maisons 
d’éducation, des communautés religieuses et des familles chréti- 
ennes’’ (page xxix). Meanwhile, no unpleasant reflections are here 
intended on the pious author of the book. Purchased for whatso- 
ever good end, the volume is very interesting and valuable, and 
could indeed serve the happiest purposes if used by the young of 
both sexes in religious or educational institutions or if read by 
parents to the family circle. 

Another illustration is found in the book, ‘‘La Viérge Marie’”’ 
(Paris, 1934, 230 pp.). It comprises a series of extracts from the 
works of Pére Monsabré so arranged as to cover allotments to 
the thirty-one days in May. However, the chapters are not 
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arranged directly to this end, but the volume closes with a Table 
des matiéres réparties pour chacun jour du mois de Marie, giving 
the page-references for the various subjects appropriate for May. 

Another interesting example of justifiable camouflage is the 
volume itself composed by Canon Cordonnier. Its title is the 
sufficiently general one of ‘““The Blessed Virgin: Her Times, Her 
Life, Her Virtues.”” The division of the work into exactly thirty- 
one chapters would, no doubt, indicate its purpose. But the Pre- 
face is more explicit: ‘However, it seemed to us that we might 
venture on the work of trying to set before our contemporaries the 
life of the Blessed Virgin in the form of a ‘Month of Mary’ that 
should be accessible to all; to recall her country and the times in 
which she lived; to follow her from the beginning to the end of 
her life on earth. To a filial heart such a work would be an act 
of homage to a beloved Mother. This is the only excuse we can 
offer for our temerity.’’ It is a modest apology for a painstaking 
book on Our Lady. 

The learned and pious Canon apologizes for adding another 
to the (supposed) long list of books dealing with May devotions. 
Their number, he tells us, is incalculable. But that is only super- 
ficial estimating. For there seems to be a quiet and unobserved 
holocaust going on in respect of the ‘‘Month of Mary” volumes. 
The rapid disappearance of Catholic books is probably a common- 
place of our experience. I have hinted at it above. But in order 
to get some more precise information about it, I have consulted 
two of the catalogues entitled ‘“‘Catholic Books in English Now 
in Print in America and Europe’”’ issued by Benziger Brothers in 
the years 1912 and 1925, respectively. Restricting my unlaborious 
investigation to books dealing with May devotions, I found the 
following books listed in the 1912 edition but omitted from that of 
1925: 

No. 378: Devotions for the Month of May (Don Vincenzo Pallotti) 
901: Little Month of May (Author of ‘“‘The Golden Sands’’) 
932: Lytel Books for ye Maryemonth (Edward Waterton) 
1028: Meditations on the Month of Our Lady (from the Italian 
by Rev. J. F. Mullaney) 
1077: Month of Mary (H. Gratry) 


1078: Month of Mary (Archbishop Kenrick) 
1085: Month of Mary of Our Lady of Lourdes (Henri Lassere) 
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1086: Month of May (Fr. De Bussi, S.J.) 

1116: My Queen and My Mother (R. G. S.) 

1324: Queen of May (Rev. Placid Huault, $.M.) 

1460: Short and Practical May Devotions (Clementinus Dey- 
man, O.F.M.) 


Out of the twenty-four books of May devotions noted in the 
1912 edition, eleven had disappeared by the year 1925—almost 
one-half. And, meanwhile, the quite modest number, twenty- 
four, does not indicate anything approaching to the ‘‘incalcu- 
lable’? number of Months of Mary visioned by the good Canon. 
What is the present-day count, I do not know. Perhaps it is 
still smaller than that of the year 1925, that is, ‘‘the baker’s 
dozen” of that year. We are therefore not quite overwhelmed 
by Marian books for our May sermonettes. But the Canon 
does signalize a distinction that may be worthy of our atten- 
tion. 


II 


“The number of ‘Months of Mary’ is incalculable. Some are 
notable for their eloquence; others for their piety; all are intended 
to make her whom St. Bernard says one can never praise sufficiently, 
better known and loved. In this multitude it seems, however, that 
the writers have too often passed over in silence many things that 
the faithful would desire to know: the exterior and detailed life of 
the Blessed Virgin.’’-—Canon Ch. Cordonnier, The Blessed Virgin: 


The subtitle of the Canon’s book is: ‘“‘An Historical Study.” 
He wished to combine knowledge with piety. Let us, then, hear 
him further: 


‘‘Nowadays, when efforts are being made on all sides to place all 
historical personages in their fitting surroundings, will it not fulfill a 
desire, and awake an increase of love, if we try to paint the daily life 
of the Blessed Virgin and make her live again before the eyes of 
those who so ardently wish to follow her? 


“The task is certainly intricate. The times in which Mary lived 
were troubled; moreover, documents are wanting. The Gospels, 
which should serve as a basis for all studies which throw a light 
upon the divine figure of Jesus Christ and that of His Holy Mother, 
are sparing of details, and still more sparing of dates. ... In fact, 
during a great portion of the sacred story she completely dis- 


” 


appears. ... 
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I have wished to quote only so much of the author’s Preface 
as might serve to awaken our interest in the Canon’s biographical 
study. His book of 256 pages might suggest rather lengthy 
sermons for May devotions. He nevertheless tells us: ‘‘These 
Conferences were well received by those to whom they were 
preached, who were interested in subjects of which they apparently 
knew little.” Perhaps our American congregations would be 
fatigued, even by the length, if not by the character, of such 
Conferences, night after night in “‘the merry month of May.” 
But who knows? At any rate, I do know of one parish whose 
people fill the church at evening devotions dedicated to a large 
number of different subjects. This parish lies in the outskirts of 
a bustling progressive city, and is thus placed conveniently near 
to attractive rural scenes which invite to pleasant trips by the 
ubiquitous automobile. In spite of this very modern vogue of 
evening travel, the parish church is (it would seem) a successful 
competitor with the ‘‘machine”’ or “‘car.’”’ The preachers at the 
devotions vary greatly in personnel and in their manner of preach- 
ing. There is thus provided for the people the beautiful homo- 
geneity of Catholic outlook together with a delightful variety 
in the presentation of that outlook. 

It is, therefore, not improbable that such a course for May as 
Canon Cordonnier suggests would prove helpful both to piety 
and to knowledge. But it is probably also true that, year after 
year, a different menu for the devotional palate would be de- 
sirable during May and October. The various authorships of 
‘‘Months of Mary’’ would help to secure such a variety in presen- 
tation of themes dealing with Our Lady. As I have tried to illus- 
trate, the number of books in English published for the May 
devotions appears to be far from “‘incalculable.’”’ Their prices are, 
on the whole, very moderate. A small bookcase in the rectory 
would house them at small expense. 


III 


Many books for the May devotions deal with the Litany of 
the Blessed Virgin. Some of them have titles that directly indi- 
cate their relation to May. There is, for instance, Father Pur- 
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brick’s “‘May Papers: or Thoughts on the Litanies of Loreto.’’* 
Others do not so directly intimate this special use: e.g., Father 
(later Cardinal) Lépicier’s ‘“The Fairest Flower of Paradise,’ 
Abbot Smith’s “The Spirit of Our Lady’s Litany.’’ One easy 
way of supplying the Marian Bookcase with volumes intended 
either for May or for October would be to place an order for all 
English (or other languages as the congregational wishes may 
suggest) dealing with these two notable devotions.* A great 
variety in the preaching could thus be obtained. 

In the Dublin Review for November, 1842‘ (nearly a century 
ago!), Cardinal Wiseman gave a long but very interesting discus- 
sion of “Prayer and Prayer-Books.’’ He did not admire the 
prayer-book manner of addressing the Angels and Saints, con- 
trasting the dull formality of that manner with the happy and 
familiar tone of the ancient liturgies: ‘‘How different from the 
joyous, the friendly, and affectionate intercourse with those 
serene and kindly creatures of God, which existed in the ancient 
liturgies of every country, and in the Pontifical Ritual, and other 
offices of our own Church. How surely their favorable hearing 
is counted on, how confidently their protecting might is expected! 
Or rather, how warmly are they addressed as present; and how 
boldly does the Church take up their own song as hers; and, 
joining in choir with them, singing the praises of God, seem to 
bind them to join her, supplicating mercy for herself!’ He 
forthwith comments on the Litany of Our Lady in a way that 
may suggest a fruitful thought for a preacher of the present day: 

2 Father Purbrick’s book was published by Burns and Oates, London, in 1874. 
It was intended for a special use: ‘‘These Papers were written for the use of the 
boys at Stonyhurst College during the Month of Mary. They were suggested by 
the difficulty of finding any short lessons for the month addressed directly and 
especially to boys. They are now published in the hope that they may be found 
useful in other Colleges and Schools.” The author ‘‘did not originally intend them 
for the public eye.”” This excellent volume seems to have disappeared with strange 
rapidity, in view of its special purpose and its happy style. Neither of the two 
Catalogues (1912, 1925) of Benziger Brothers mentioned it. Fortunately, however, 
a recent edition has been published. I do not recall the exact date (as I gave it to 
a friend in its presentable form, whilst keeping for my own use the old edition of 
1874, which I had prized rather too much to give away). 

3 I believe it is still customary, in some places, to use in the October devotions 
the volumes which were originally written for the Month of Mary (as the May 
devotions are still called). One pastor tells me that he found very serviceable the 
thirty-three sketches entitled ‘‘Mois de Mai et du Rosaire’’ furnished by the Abbé 
E. Beau-Verdeney, many years ago (no date is given in the book), in his ‘“‘Les plans 
oratoires de l’improvisateur sacré”’ (Téqui, Paris). 


4 The essay can be found in Vol. II, pp. 144-208, of ‘‘Essays on Various Subjects,” 
by His Eminence, Cardinal Wiseman, in Six Volumes (P. O’Shea, New York City). 
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“One could not help being struck most painfully a few years ago 
with the manifestation of this defective feeling, made by attacking 
the Litany of Our Lady, in a Catholic periodical. The chief 
objection seemed to be the want, in it, of connection, or of con- 
tinuous sense, and the mystical and obscure character of the 
epithets applied to the Blessed Mother of God. It was considered 
that these might be particularly displeasing, and a hindrance, to 
converts and inquirers. Traces of these apprehensions are, we 
think, observable in some of the books before us—in the intro- 
duction of other new litanies in her honor, with an intimation, 
in one instance, that no doubt ‘converts will prefer’ the new form. 
This new form, we do not deny, is a very excellent and accurate 
condensation of the Church litany, and may serve as an admirable 
commentary on it; but, for devotional purposes, we should be 
sorry indeed to see any alteration introduced: nor have we yet 
met any convert who desired it. Again, our feeling is, what the 
Church has sanctioned by universal and constant use, let us not 
wish to alter; let us continue to be her children, and leave her to 
judge what is best for us. But this litany must be viewed in its 
proper light, and then it can give no offense. It is, like so many 
other prayers, not in verse (like the Gloria in Excelsis, for instance), 
or the Te Deum, a hymn, a song of affectionate admiration, and 
at the same time of earnest entreaty. The latter suggests the 
frequent repetition of the cry for intercession; the former the 
accumulation of enthusiastic terms and poetical epithets. It is 
the most natural expression of tender attachment to be found in 
every writer, inspired or uninspired, who utters words of love.” 
He instances the glowing terminology of the address made by the 
priests to Judith after the victory won by her. He next excerpts 
similar poetical language from the Canticles, and then he gives a 
long extract from St. Cyril of Alexandria on the glories of Mary— 
a real litany of splendid phases, after each one of which could 
well be intercalated a “‘pray for us’’ which would make a litany 
very like ours of Loreto. He continues: ‘This intercalation 
would surely not spoil, nor render less natural or less beautiful 
that address of the holy patriarch. It is evident that, in it, he 
is more of the enthusiastic poet than of the war orator. The 
litany, too, is not a studied prayer, intended to have logical 
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connection of parts, but, as we have already stated, is a hymn of 
admiration and love, composed of a succession of epithets expres- 
sive of those feelings, the recital of which is broken into, after 
every phrase, by the people or chorus, begging the prayer of her 
to whom they so worthily applied. It is poetry of that class which 
an Oriental would not unaptly compare to a string of loose pearls, 
each beautiful in itself, but more beautiful from the manner in 
which it is matched by its fellows; and the whole collection ap- 
pearing richer from the absence of a more artful and stiffly- 
connecting setting... .’ 

It may be desirable to interrupt, at this point, the unusually 
long treatment accorded to the single item of the Litany of 
Loreto in an essay which is so comprehensive in its outlook. 
What Cardinal Wiseman next says may seem to suggest some 
sort of impropriety in the books which, dealing with our Litany, 
undertake to discuss (mayhap, at times, with scholarly apparatus 
which would gradually cool the fervency of the poetical outbursts 
in the Litany) the true meaning or the relevancy of some of the 
glorious appellations of Our Lady: ‘“‘Nor, in this sort of poetry, 
does one think of analyzing coldly every phrase, struck off, as 
it may be, by a fervid imagination in the warmth of feeling; 
certainly even remote analogies will often supply metaphors to 
affection; nor would it be easy to submit to severe tests some of 
the expressions of St. Cyril.” Does this argument suggest an 
impropriety in the attempt to clarify the poetical imagery in the 
Litany’s titles conferred on Our Lady? Is the preacher to be 
reprehended for undertaking such a task? Assuredly not; for 
the Cardinal ends his treatment of this particular prayer as 
follows: ‘‘At the same time we will venture to say, that there is 
not one term in our litany which does not admit of the happiest 
and fullest application to its exalted subject.’”’ The preacher, 
therefore, may confidently consult such works on the Litany of 
Loreto as those few that have been mentioned above (composed 
by Cardinal Lépicier, Abbot Smith, and Father Purbrick), as 
well as the many others to be found in the lists of Catholic book- 
sellers. 

This paper began with a slight quotation from Canon Cordon- 
nier’s work, ‘“‘The Blessed Virgin: Her Times, Her Life, Her 
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Virtues. An Historical Study.’’ The Canon made his book 
available as a ‘‘Month of Mary.’ In somewhat similar fashion 
Fr. J. F. McElhone, C.S.C., very recently issued his ‘‘Feasts of 
Our Lady”’ (Bruce Co., Milwaukee, 1935) as a series of Medita- 
tions ‘“‘for May or October’’—the number of meditations being 
just thirty-one, like the number of Chapters in the Canon’s 
volume. But the Meditations follow the Feasts in their liturgical 
sequence and not in their biographical order. For use in May or 
October, the preacher might more logically arrange the Medita- 
tions in a biographical order, and thus approximate the arrange- 
ment made by the Canon (with the one slight exception, of course, 
that the Meditations which are not biographical in any real 
sense, could follow, or illustrate, the biographical feasts). 
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A United Front 


V. Practical Organization of Catholic Action 
By KiLiANn J. HENNRICH O.M.Cap., A.M. 


A. The Formation of Cells 


How can the pastor initiate his parishioners into Catholic 
Action—into participation in the hierarchical apostolate? This isa 
highly important question to consider. 

(1) The First Disciples—The pastor will make a mental 
survey of his parishioners, or will scan his parish list, to discover 
who might be willing and fitted to become lay apostles. He will 
seek, first of all, two qualities in the prospects: a sound religious 
character and the ability to communicate spiritually with others. 
To begin with, the lay apostle must have a sterling religious 
character, which is not only recognized by persons of good will, 
but is also capable of winning the respect of as many of the parish- 
ioners as possible. The candidate must also possess the gift 
of spiritual communication. Notso much his actual knowledge, as 
his capability, is the decisive factor. He must be able to exercise 
an active religious influence over others. After studying the 
membership lists of the parish societies, the pastor may find 
suitable candidates either among the men, or among the women, 
or among the adolescents of either sex. It is not essential that he 
find them in every group; it is sufficient if he discovers two or three, 
male or female. Male and female adults or adolescents should not 
be assembled in one group, but separate cells should be formed for 
the different classes. It will be very beneficial if, before starting 
his recruiting, the pastor has made a spiritual appeal to a large 
number of his parishioners in a series of sermons or spiritual 
exercises. For making a good selection, it is necessary at first to 
interest many. 

(2) The Cell Is Formed.—As soon as the pastor or his assistant 
has secured three or four prospects (or even one) for the apostolate, 
he will make them his confidants, and without any publicity or 
special organization will bind them to an intensive religious life. 
This rule must be invariably followed. He will begin, not with 
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any alluring promises, but with rigid religious demands. The 
first rule should be: Mass (preferably according to the liturgical 
formula) and Communion on every Sunday. Sacrifice and partici- 
pation in the sacrifice belong together, and herein is the first 
analogy to the apostolic priesthood. The second demand must 
be: Apostolate. The first task of the accepted candidates must 
be to win one or more similarly minded lay apostles. It may take 
weeks, or even months, before a small circle is formed, but no 
period of formation is too long if really good work is performed 
later on. The third demand must be that the apostles shall give 
irreproachable example. For young people this would mean no 
evil or repelling habits, no serious defects of character, and no 
associations that would cause scandal if they became public 
knowledge. These demands must be inexorable. In the interest 
of the apostles it would be best if they work, not as an organiza- 
tion, but as individuals united in spiritual fellowship. 

(3) The Cell Functions.—The priest must collaborate actively 
with this group or cell. This group should, for example, help 
to introduce and develop community services, recruit retreatants, 
sponsor Catholic literature, and renew the spirit of the individual 
parish societies. Not all these tasks should be undertaken simul- 
taneously. It may take two or three months, or even longer, to 
execute one. Organic growth needs time, and a too hasty pro- 
gression will weaken the foundation. 

(4) The Action Group.—The cell grows bigger. Ten—or at 
most twenty—apostles have been enlisted, and these will receive 
a leader in the sense of Catholic Action, who must take upon 
himself the active responsibility for the group. The priest must 
not be content with casual tasks, secretarial work or money con- 
tributions, but must demand serious work and assign important 
tasks. He might possibly tell such a group: ‘‘Next week a re- 
treat will be given. Get a large number to participate; that is 
your business exclusively.’’ Or he may say: ‘““You must make the 
preparations for the coming parish festival. The expenses will 
be met by you and the parish societies.’”” Or finally: ‘“There 
is a boy in the parish who has a vocation for the priesthood but 
is without money. Try to get benefactors who will make it 
possible for him to complete his studies for the priesthood.”’ 
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Have courage and risk something with your new apostolic auxili- 
aries: that should be the rule in approaching the beautiful work 
of apostolic training. Laymen who may read this should know 
that there has never been a time so rich in graces for them as 
to-day, when they are invited to discharge the duties of the royal 
priesthood in the apostolate. They should realize that, while 
their newly recognized vocation may be rich in sacrifices, it will be 
richer still in merits. 

(5) The Action Group and the Parish.—As soon as the group 
has increased in number, the leader will distribute specific duties 
and responsibilities among his or her co-apostles. He or she— 
and this is most important for the further development of Catholic 
Action—will gradually accept leadership in parish societies, at 
least the spiritual leadership. In this way a spiritual unity among 
the societies will be attained which will eventually find its external 
expression in a parish council or committee. 

(6) The Education of the Groups.—The groups must be trained 
and kept active. This may be done by instructions or by con- 
ferences with the pastor or spiritual guide, by discussions and 
deliberations, and by the reading of books or magazines owned 
by individual members but made available to all. 

The pastor need not always be the spiritual guide, but may 
appoint another priest to this office. This priest, however, must 
conduct the group as recruited for the parish and, in the last 
analysis, for service within the parish. 

A number of apostolic groups already engaged in different 
fields show the readiness of the laity to codperate in parish work. 
However, these groups have at present little contact with the 
parochial clergy. This drawback should be remedied. 


B. The Gospel of the United Front 


In addition to the formation of cells, it is necessary to keep the 
idea of Catholic Action vividly before the minds of all the parish- 
ioners. This is a duty for clergy and lay apostles alike. 

(1) What thoughts must be made the property of the whole 
community? They are but few: the thought of our life of grace 
in Christ, the thought of Catholic solidarity, the thought of 
responsibility, and that of the apostolate. 
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(2) How can these thoughts be propagated among all? By 
the determination completely to overcome all obstacles that stand 
in the way. Wherefore, we shall declare with St. Paul: “I 
repeat it again and again ([terum dico): ‘We are one in Christ.’ ”’ 
Just as St. John kept repeating, ‘‘Love one another,”’ we shall 
persistently reiterate the thought of the apostolate. The form in 
which these thoughts are clothed must be changed continually 
to avoid tediousness, but the thoughts themselves must be im- 
pressed again and again. Only by this steady repetition will the 
old, wrong ideas be finally removed. 

For the purpose of fostering religious fellowship and an under- 
standing of the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the Eucharistic 
Movement will usually give the best results. How should a 
sermon be prepared to enkindle such a movement in the hearts 
of the parishioners? 

In such a sermon the appeal should not be based on the beauty 
of the Blessed Sacrament, its dignity, or the conditions for its 
worthy reception. Although all these are useful lessons, they 
do not contribute to a change in the spiritual attitude of many 
towards the Eucharistic Movement as understood by the Church. 
What should be stressed is that Holy Communion was not pri- 
marily intended for the glory of God; that Christ can promote 
this glory far better than we can; that Christ spoke about food 
and never about Communion on great holydays; that it is better 
to go to Communion oftener, and to Confession less often; that 
the Church condemns those who demand too much preparation; 
that, as participation in the sacrifice is an essential part of 
the Mass, it is hard to understand why people in the state of 
grace attend Mass for months without receiving Communion; 
finally, that the Holy Eucharist is the strongest and holiest 
bond of Catholic friendship and solidarity. Only by the constant 
repetition of these truths shall we remove the wrong opinions 
which the Church has condemned in her Decrees on Holy Com- 


munion. 

But, besides theoretical instruction, practical exercise is also 
needed. Holy Communion should be received, if possible, at 
every Mass; the Action group will promote this practice, and the 
Catholic press support and foster such a religious movement. 
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Many of our undertakings fail because we forget that one custom 
can be displaced only by forming a new custom. The true and 
genuine spirit of Catholic Action will not penetrate our people 
effectively, unless we repeat a hundred, nay a thousand, times: 
“Priests and laity must codperate in rechristianizing the world.”’ 


C. From the Cell to the Parish 


An illustration may possibly serve our purpose best. Let us 
suppose that there is in a parish a young woman who is active in 
her vocation, deeply interested in the people and parish life, and 
zealous for the practice of religion. This young woman makes a 
retreat with some others, and agrees to the following plan. A 
small number of the retreatants are to be induced to act as ex- 
amples for the execution of the resolutions made during the re- 
treat. These young women make it their goal to labor for the 
religious and moral elevation of the girls of the parish, and 
through these to renew the spirit of the whole congregation. The 
idea appeals, and the young women in the group bind themselves 
to three things: 

(1) As we are obliged to hear Mass, we also oblige ourselves to 
receive Holy Communion. Hence, we shall go to Communion 
every Sunday and holyday of obligation. 

(2) Noone can join or remain in our little group who does not 
lead an irreproachable religious and moral public life. - The 
group is not limited to those who have no thought of marriage or 
of preparation for marriage; for the fact that the majority will 
find their vocation in marriage is no reason why their lives should 
not be penetrated with the true Catholic spirit. 

(3) Every member is dedicated to the exercise of the apos- 
tolate. Everyone must be ready to assist in preparing for 
religious affairs, festivals, entertainments, debates, and in secur- 
ing employment for girls by getting in touch with the pastor and 
others who are able to render assistance in this matter. 

New candidates are recruited individually. After consultation 
with the spiritual director, four or five are proposed for admission 
to the original group. In addition, a list is prepared of others who 
may be won after a few months or years. Nothing is revealed to 
outsiders about the work. Spiritual exercises are held. The 
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girls undertake most of the recruiting among the mothers, 
brothers, sisters, fathers, and friends. They strive to reanimate 
the women’s and girls’ societies and make them more spiritual. 
They sponsor more beautiful services for the societies on Com- 
munion Sundays; they visit sick girls and young women, and 
provide them with good books. They assist the priests in win- 
ning back people who have become lukewarm and negligent, or 
have lost interest in religious life. 

Among themselves they do not neglect special education and 
training. From time to time they convene with their spiritual 
director to receive new inspiration and advice as to what additional 
activities are possible and necessary. Gradually they discover 
their own spiritual outlets. For the purpose of stimulation and 
education the group subscribes to various Catholic magazines. 
These are exchanged among the members of the group and in 
this way a certain versatility is acquired. 

After a certain period the spiritual director (who is usually not 
the pastor) gives special spiritual exercises for the select group. 
There are possibly ten members now. The exercises are intended 
to train them for the apostolate and for solid self-development, 
and require more self-application on the part of the retreatants 
than usual. 

Meanwhile one of the group has gradually shown herself as 
the soul of the whole movement. She is tacitly recognized as 
leader, and becomes the direct link with the pastor or spiritual 
director. 

Reception into the group takes place only after a rigorous proba- 
tion. All members are asked their opinion about admitting new 
apostles, and everyone about whom there is serious apprehension 
should be excluded. After a joint consultation with the pastor 
and spiritual director, the approved candidates will be presented 
to the spiritual director, who will explain to them the secret of their 
apostolate. The newly accepted members will attend the next 
meeting, and will receive instruction from the members regarding 
the individual duties which they are to perform. 

Probably more than a year of valuable work has now been done. 
The group has grown possibly to sixteen. It becomes necessary to 
allot special responsibilities. One is, as said, the leader of the 
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group; another assumes charge of the young girls; still another 
acts as recruiting agent among the school children. All these 
may have assistants who will in case of necessity take the place 
of the leader. Two may take charge of the Catechism classes; 
one has to arrange for the visitation of sick young women and for 
providing them with appropriate books; one supervises the 
circulation of the magazines. 

Every four or six months a new specific program is outlined 
for the group, as the responsibilities and demands are naturally 
ever greater. The program is partly spiritual, and partly prac- 
tical. The spiritual work assigned may be: ‘‘Spread the thought 
among old and young which you yourselves have put into prac- 
tice, that Holy Communion belongs to the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
not only for the priest, but also for the laity.’”” The practical 
work might be this: ‘“‘See that the liturgical services for the young 
girls are faultlessly arranged.’’ This involves consultation with 
the priest, the assignment of pews for societies present in a body, 
practice in singing and praying in common, explanation of the Mass 
by the priest, etc. 

The Action group now takes into consideration the organic 
development of a parish council. Possibly, the young women’s 
Sodality, as it exists, needs reorganization. This suggestion is 
steadily canvassed. The Sodality may include so many of various 
ages (old and young) that it is rather a confraternity than a 
Sodality. The Sodality should, however, remain the focus of the 
young women of the parish, since besides its spiritual privileges 
it has the advantage of being most firmly rooted in the ecclesias- 
tical life. Some separation between the younger and older mem- 
bers must, therefore, be undertaken, and even the exclusion of the 
less worthy members. This is naturally a matter that will need 
delicate handling. 

Finally, the following plan must be undertaken. The whole 
parish youth must be renewed in spirit, but without overcrowding 
the Action organism with useless members. The following method 
of winning all the young women of the parish will prove practical 
and effective. 

The Monthly Communion on the third Sunday of the month 
and the Sodality instruction on this day are extended to all the 
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young women of the parish. The members of the Sodality are 
under obligation to attend the instruction, and the attendance 
of all others should be actively solicited. Naturally, the Action 
group must be interested, not only in the members of the Sodality, 
but in all the girls and young women of the parish. 

The organization of the women’s societies is planned, with the 
young women’s Sodality as the center. The prefect of the Sodality 
is the leader of the Action group. Assisting her is the leader of 
the girls’ society (affiliated to the Sodality), who also organizes 
the girls for sports, recreation and singing. While only sodalists 
are admitted as members of this girls’ society, all the girls of the 
parish are invited as guests. The prefect of the Sodality is fur- 
thermore assisted by the leader of the juvenile group, which serves 
as a training school for the girls’ society and Sodality. The most 
important duty of the leader of the juveniles is the task of recruit- 
ing for the other societies, and gradually initiating the young 
folk into true sodalist life. This task is performed by the leader 
on the direct commission of the pastor. 

Women who are over thirty (or thirty-five) years are formed 
into a second group within the Sodality, although members may, 
if they wish, transfer to this group at a still earlier age. If the 
size of its membership warrants it, this group also should have a 
representative in the parish council. 

The Action group as such must not become identified with any 
society, although its individual members will naturally belong to 
the various bodies. It must always remain a select group of 
active apostles at the service of the pastor. The mothers develop- 
ing from this group should form a similar Action group in the 
married women’s society. 

The leader of the Action group (who is also the prefect of the 
Sodality), the leader of the division for sports and recreation, 
the leader of the juvenile group, a representative of the older 
‘group in the Congregation (if this group is sufficiently impor- 
tant), and finally the representative of the married women’s 
group, form the female part of the ‘‘parish council.” If the same 
lines of development have been followed by the men, a parish 
council in the sense of Catholic Action will have been developed 
organically, with every prospect of future success. 
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Although the foregoing plan would apply best to a rural parish 
of a few thousand souls, city parishes may be organized in a similar 
manner. Quicker progress may indeed be made, although the 
coérdination of existing societies may occasion greater difficulties. 
Only organizations which are not essentially supra-parochial 
can be incorporated within the scope of Catholic Action. How- 
ever, the decision in each case will depend on the special circum- 
stances. 


D. Organizing the United Front 


A parish community which is to be renewed by the formation 
of cells must have a suitable visible organization in the sense of 
Catholic Action. Through the legitimate representation of all 
the parish societies united in the parish council and proper 
affiliation with the diocesan and national councils, Catholic 
Action receives its definitive organization. This need not be the 
same in all countries, but all may learn from the organization in 
Italy, where the movement is under the immediate direction of 
the Holy Father. 

The organization of the united front differs from the formation 
of cells or parish groups. The latter work will be always the task 
of a talented priest or of a gifted lay person under the guidance 
of the pastor. The organization and codrdination of the united 
front will ever remain the work of the Hierarchy. The local 
and national organizations differ also in their objectives. In the 
local groups the lay apostles and priests seek to propagate among 
the parishioners the spirit and life of Catholic Action. The 
national organization gives to this spirit and life external repre- 
sentation, unity, force, and authority. The local group is con- 
cerned rather with the direct care of souls; to the national per- 
tains the public mission of the united front. The first is concerned 
rather with the interior man (which, according to the consistent 
declarations of the Pope and the Sacred Congregations, is by 
far the most important consideration); the second labors to pre- 
sent the same ideal to the world. Both activities support and 
fertilize each other, because organized life and the organized 
parish community form a unit that operates as a whole. 

Essential to the organization of Catholic Action is its hier- 
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archical character. In its formation it follows exactly the struc- 
ture of the hierarchial Church—parish, diocese, province. The 
structure is therefore organic. 

The institution of spiritual director confirms this hierarchical 
character. The director is the permanent representative of the 
Ordinary in each particular lay group. He transmits the sugges- 
tions of hierarchical authority, provides for the special religious 
training of members and leaders, and closely supervises the re- 
ligious and supernatural character of the local group. His office 
is of decisive importance for the development of Catholic Action. 

Organic also is the fundamental enrollment of the members of 
Catholic Action according to the natural states of life: men, 
women, young men, and young women. These four stations of 
life are the four pillars of the edifice of Catholic Action. As soon 
as these are organized in the above-mentioned hierarchical form, 
we have true Catholic Action. According to these natural 
stations follows the hierarchical coérdination of parish, diocese and 
province. Consequently, not the entire parish council as such 
(which naturally includes men, women, and young people of 
both sexes) is enrolled in the diocesan council, but the enrollment 
is effected according to the several states. Hence, all four states 
form their own division from top to. bottom. 

According to this plan, the religious societies for the four states 
of life may be considered the nucleus for Catholic Action, if 
they—in accordance with the clear precepts of the Holy Father— 
influence the whole man by their religious and other activities. 
Rome does not consider many societies and organizations as 
Catholic Action in the strict sense, because they provide only a 
partial training (purely religious, social or charitable), and do 
not cover the apostolate in its entirety. Catholic Action concerns 
the whole life and the whole man. Should the program of a society 
really cover the whole program of Catholic Action, and if its 
‘spirit be also the spirit of the hierarchical apostolate, the problem 
of such society is solved, and it will become a true Catholic Action 
group as soon as it is hierarchically incorporated. It is different 
with fraternal, vocational, prayer and press associations, which 
indeed Catholic Action desires and supports. In general, an 
unsound identity of aims should not be attempted in all these 
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societies. All organizations that cannot be coérdinated at present 
should be retained as aids to Catholic Action. 

A letter of the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, of 
March 30, 1930, gives a clear definition of true Catholic Action, 
explains the status of societies as aids to Catholic Action, and 
makes valuable suggestions for mutual codperation. This In- 
struction forms the basis of a book published in Rome by the 
competent authorities.* The pertinent passages are as follows: 

“Besides Catholic Action strictly speaking, . . . there are other 
societies, unions and organizations which labor in a variety of 
ways, some to promote a deeper spiritual life, some to foster 
definite works of piety (especially the apostolate of prayer), 
and some to cultivate Christian charity in its most varied applica- 
tions. All these, indeed, exercise a wide and effective apostolate 
for the benefit of individuals and society according to plans which, 
although very different, are adapted to attain their special 
objectives. Just on this account they cannot be called strict 
Catholic Action, although they are true and providential aids to 
this movement. 

“Repeatedly issued regulations of the Holy See require a 
thorough understanding and full codperation between these 
organizations and Catholic Action. Hence, Catholic Action shall 
strive to foster these societies, and they in turn will aid Catholic 
Action in the most effective manner possible, either by prayer, 
by making public the benefits, necessity and advantages of 
Catholic Action, or by directing their members into the movement, 
when occasion permits. This should be the special concern of 
the Youth organizations that are organizing the young so as to 
preserve in them the fruits of Christian education. 

“Tf, on the one hand, the variety of her works and institutions 
demonstrates the wonderful fertility of the Church in providing 
for the varied needs of the individual and society, and on the 
other hand there reigns perfect harmony between these autono- 
mous organizations and Catholic Action, we shall have a beautiful 
demonstration of the unity of the Church, which in its love and 


* Since these articles were written a highly practical and instructive book has 
appeared—‘‘A Manual of Catholic Action,” by Msgr. Civardi, translated by Rev. 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 
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zeal for souls embraces and encourages all to labor wholeheartedly 
for the extension of the Kingdom of God.”’ 

All this will require good will and continuous study of the 
Decrees and publications explaining Catholic Action. But the 
new movement must be inaugurated. We all are bound to lend 
our wholehearted assistance in spreading it and making it effective. 

We owe this duty to the pagans, who are clamoring for re- 
demption. 

We owe this duty to the priests, who can no longer bear the 
burden alone. 

We owe this duty to Christianity, which is in danger of being 
lost to many. 

We owe this obligation to our Faith, which is disappearing 
among multitudes. 

We owe this obligation to the Church, to which we belong and 
are heavily indebted. 

We owe this obligation to Christ, of whose Mystical Body we 
are members. 

We owe it to our ancestors, whose holy inheritance we enjoy. 

We owe it to the Holy Father and the Hierarchy, who have 
issued most earnest appeals. 

Doubt and delay are out of place. Catholic Action must be- 
come a universal fact. We must adopt its spirit, study its nature 
and activities, fill its ranks, fight in the united front, and conquer 
by Catholic Action. The Pope, the Hierarchy and the Church 
wills it. God wills it. Catholic Action must succeed because it 
comes from the Holy Ghost, and because the Church and Chris- 
tianity must live and flourish. 

(To be continued) 

















An Appeal to Priests 
By JEROME G. LEMMER, S.J. 


The canonization of the humble Capuchin, Conrad of Parzham, 
on Pentecost Sunday, May 21, 1934, directed our attention once 
more to a cherished and valued group in almost all the religious 
Orders and Congregations of men in the Church—I mean the 
lay brothers or “‘conversi,”’ as they are called in the Code of Canon 
Law. In this particular instance, too, there is emphasized the 
fact that the life of the lay brother is not an outmoded thing of 
the past; for St. Conrad departed this earth for heaven on April 
21, 1894, and so belongs among the most modern of our canonized 
Saints. Surely, then, the time is favorable for an appeal to priests, 
especially directors of souls, to assist in obtaining candidates for 
the life of the lay brotherhood. 

The present condition of the Church in the United States, too, 
favors a plea at this time for these humble imitators of the hidden 
life at Nazareth. The number of priests has grown by leaps and 
bounds, so that in many dioceses a few years will see a super- 
fluity of them, if that isnot already the case. Then, too, the stand- 
ard of priestly education is being pushed higher and higher.. No 
longer is the high school education of a good Catholic boy apt to 
be an indication of a vocation to the priesthood, for such an educa- 
tion is within the reach of almost every boy. Many who in years 
past would have been gladly accepted by our bishops as candidates 
for their dioceses, are now being refused. It is concerning those 
who for some reason or other do not possess the scholastic requi- 
sites for the priesthood, and for those many who do not feel 
themselves called to the priesthood yet wish to consecrate them- 
selves to God, that I make this appeal to priests. I am not plead- 
ing for the teaching Brotherhoods, who have done and are doing 
such fine work in our country. They, too, need candidates and 
need them badly, but they, as a rule, are sufficiently well known 
through their schools. The lay brothers of our Religious Orders 
and Congregations are not thus known, and for them particularly 
I beg a hearing. 
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All of the older Orders of the Church and most of the more 
recent Congregations have lay brothers among their members. 
The religious of the early ages of the Church were essentially 
laymen, and it was only gradually that clerics were introduced 
among them. In every religious house there is work to be done 
that cannot well be entrusted to externs. Especially in the active 
Orders, whose work is concerned directly with the saving of souls, 
the occupations of the clerical members preclude their attending 
to those duties less closely associated with this work. In the 
contemplative Orders, the time devoted to the Opus Dei, the Di- 
vine Office, and the hours spent in prayer and meditation make the 
lay brother an absolute necessity. And how well this need was 
realized by the founders of the various Congregations and Orders! 
If, at first, the lay brother did not figure in their plans for the 
new religious family, as was the case with St. Ignatius and the 
Jesuits, experience soon taught them the value and the need of 
these humble imitators of the hidden life of Our Lord. 

The lay brother is an integral part of the religious family to 
which he belongs. He is not merely an appendage, tolerated because 
of his utility; not merely a workman, with some extra privileges 
of a spiritual nature; not even a ‘‘donné”’ of the days of the North 
American Martyrs, or an “‘oblate’’ such as we have to-day in 
some Benedictine Monasteries. He is a religious in the- truest 
sense of the word, bound by the same vows, partaking of the same 
spiritual privileges as any other member of the Order, participat- 
ing in the fruits of the labors of all his brethren. In the older 
Orders (such as the Benedictine, Cistercian, Carthusian, Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican, etc.) after a period of years with simple vows 
the lay brother is admitted to the same solemn vows as the priest 
and clerics. Finally, at his death he receives the suffrages of his 
brethren no less than any other member of the religious family. 

But what sort of life does he lead? That depends somewhat on 
the Order or Congregation to which he belongs. In contemplative 
Orders more time will be given to prayer, in the active Orders more 
time to work, but in all the day will be divided between prayer 
and work. The lay brother risesearly. He makes his meditation, 
hears Mass, and receives Holy Communion. A good part of the 
day is taken up with his work, whatever it may be. There is a 
period of recreation after dinner and after supper each day, and 
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there is ample time given for private devotions of various kinds, 
in addition to the time given to community exercises such as 
examen of conscience, spiritual reading, and common vocal 
prayers. The lay brother receives frequent instructions, and has 
fine opportunities for spiritual direction that will help him to 
advance rapidly on the road to perfection. 

A word about the brother’s work may not be amiss, for at times 
very wrong notions are entertained with regard to it. The brother 
is not a slave or a drudge for the rest of the community. He as- 
sumes a humbler task to help on the great work of saving souls 
and advancing God’s glory. He might be compared to the mem- 
bers of the Quartermaster’s Corps in an army; they do not take 
part in the actual fighting, but how necessary they are! The lay 
brothers are the sacristans and the cooks, the tailors and the far- 
mers, the gardeners and the refectorians, the house-keepers and 
the porters, the electricians and the carpenters; in short, any of 
the many offices of a temporal nature may be filled by them. 
Even the professions are sometimes represented among them, 
and the works of art in some of the churches, the musical organiza- 
tions in some of our schools, even literary and scientific works are 
often the result of the devoted labor of some humble lay brother. 

That the life of the lay brother is a hard life no one will deny. 
They lack most of the natural rewards that come to clerics in their 
work. The influence of teachers upon their pupils, the spiritual 
exultation that comes to directors of souls at the evident growth 
in virtue of those whom they direct, and at the souls saved by their 
exertions—these consolations are almost non-existent in the case 
of the lay brother. They work hard at labor of various kinds. 
A good part of the time that ordinarily belongs to a workman to 
use as he wishes is filled with religious exercises of various kinds. 
The lay brothers rise early and, in the case of some offices particu- 
larly, work late. They cannot seek a change in the harmless, 
pleasant amusements of good men of the world, for by their 
profession as religious and by their consecration to God they are 
forbidden what to men of the world would be permissible and 
even praiseworthy. 

Yet, these difficulties fade into nothingness in comparison 
with the blessings of the religious life. The lay brother experi- 
ences in an eminent degree that “I will refresh you” which 
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Christ has promised to ‘‘all those who labor and are heavily 
burdened”’ and who ‘“‘come to Him.’’ They are free from all 
worries and cares about their temporal sustenance, for their 
religious family sees to all their wants. They work for no hard 
taskmaster, driven like slaves and fearful of losing their means 
of livelihood, but they work for God. The temporal joys they 
renounce are more than compensated for by the sweetness of the 
spiritual joys they experience. The fact that by their work they 
are helping to save souls is a great consolation to them, and they 
go through life happy in the thought that even their least action is 
consecrated to the service of God, and will have its everlasting 
reward in heaven. 

To-day the need for lay brothers has become urgent. Glance 
through our Catholic periodicals and papers. Everywhere you 
meet advertisements begging for candidates for the brotherhoods. 
The religious Orders and Congregations in our country are grow- 
ing rapidly; the various works, which directly or indirectly have 
as their purpose the salvation of souls, are becoming more numer- 
ous and more varied. The religious Orders need, and need badly, 
the help of lay brothers. The management of their houses, the 
care of their clothing and furniture, the preparation of their meals, 
the care of their chapels and churches—to whom can they leave 
them when lay brothers are so scarce? The best of workingmen 
make but poor substitutes for the devoted members of the re- 
ligious family, and in large communities the problem of salaries 
for these workmen is yet to be solved. An influx of good brothers 
means an increase in the work done for souls, and an increase 
in the work done for souls means that each Order and Congrega- 
tion will attain more fully the end for which it was instituted. 

Who will make good lay brothers? The best answer to that 
probably is: ‘Average Catholic young men.” By this I mean 
those who are good practising Catholics, devout, of good family, 
and preferably with some high school education. The candidate 
should be at least seventeen years of age, and ordinarily should 
not be beyond his early thirties, although for this no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down. There have been and are many examples 
of men who become lay brothers at a more advanced age, and 
have been of incalculable worth to the Orders to which they 
belonged. One should not imagine that to be a brother the candi- 
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date should be almost illiterate. The brothers as a rule are 
intelligent, capable men, men such as we see among our tradesmen 
of the middle class. Often they are experts in some line of work, 
and many are very well educated, sufficiently in fact to study for 
the priesthood to which they do not feel themselves called. In 
some countries professional men are fairly common among the 
lay brothers, and how useful such men would be in our own coun- 
try, anyone with but a moment’s reflection will readily see. 

There are many objections raised against this life of the lay 
brother. ‘It is hard.’’ Yes, but generous youths look for hard 
things in the service of their God; they don’t want the easy things 
and they tell you so. “It is a burial of self.”” Yes, but the resur- 
rection is not far off: the lay brothers are ‘hidden with Christ 
in God” in this life only; they shall be with Christ in the next 
life, but no longer hidden. ‘“They become the slaves of their 
brethren.’”’ They become the brethren rather of the anointed of 
God, and it is their glory that they are furthering the work of 
God in their own humble way. “It’s too hard for human nature.”’ 
Yes, for human nature alone, but grace is always theirs, and 
surely they who have chosen God for the “‘portion of their inheri- 
tance’’ will not find Him wanting in generosity. ‘“‘It is foolish for 
well-educated men to choose that kind of a life.” What was it 
that St. Paul said about the folly of the Cross? ‘But I don’t 
believe in that sort of thing.’”” You don’t? But the Church does 
and you are a member of it. “Our American young men can’t 
live that sort of life.’ The answer to that objection is to be found 
in the hundreds who do live that life, and are supremely happy 
in it. 

The question naturally arises: ‘‘How can priests help the 
Religious Orders to get good subjects for the lay brotherhood?” 
There are many answers to this question. How much good would 
be done if priests would encourage those under their care when 
they are thinking of some such step! How often as spiritual direc- 
tors they meet chosen souls, for whom a word of instruction on 
the brother’s life might be the seed that would grow into a voca- 
tion to this kind of religious life! How many times it has happened 
that young men have entered the religious state as lay brothers, 
and admitted that it was almost by chance that they had heard 
that this or that Congregation or Order admitted candidates for 
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the lay brotherhood! Would not a series of practical talks on 
the religious life, its different grades, the various Congregations 
and Orders in this country, make a very interesting topic for dis- 
cussion among the young men of the parish, and would it not 
have its natural fruition in vocations to both the priesthood and 
the lay brotherhood? The various Orders in the locality would 
be glad to send a man to give talks on their particular mode of 
life, and so the young men would become acquainted with the 
religious life as exemplified in its members. The annual novena 
for vocations could have this as one of its ends. The people could 
be encouraged to pray for such vocations, and could be taught 
the dignity of the humble life of the lay brother. Finally, the 
priest could pray in his Masses for more vocations to the brother- 
hood, and what plea could be more efficacious in this great need 
of the religious life in our country than the plea made during the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? 

And what a reward can those devoted priests expect who have 
directed young men to this life! Only eternity will open to us 
the secrets of the good a brother has done, and surely he who 
helped the brother to his religious life will share in the reward 
of that faithful servant. Recently a religious brother died in one 
of the religious houses of the Middle West. He had spent fifty-six 
years in the service of his Master, years of toil and prayer, years of 
suffering from ill-health. None was ever more cheerful; none 
more devoted to his God. He exercised an apostolate of good 
example. Known to hundreds of laymen who came to make 
retreats, he was an integral part of their retreats. Each year as 
they returned he was on hand to greet them, and new retreatants 
immediately became his fast friends. Retreat-masters, confessors, 
directors, priests, clerics, brothers, all looked upon this brother as 
a holy servant of God, and could not but love Him more, seeing 
in this aged servant of His one who loved Him so much. It was, 
‘no doubt, a priest that first directed the brother to the religious 
life, and what a happiness must be that priest’s in heaven to-day! 
He is sharing in the triumph of that humble soul. Perhaps but for 
him that good brother would never have entered the religious 
state, and only God knows what that would have meant in loss 
to souls and to His greater glory. 
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Dominican Theology 
By J. A. McHueu, O.P., $.T.M., Litt. D. 


VI. Doctrines of Dominican Theology 


If theology in its method is largely concerned with the subject (that 
is, with the needs of the students and other persons for whose benefit it 
is written), in doctrine it considers all in the light of its objects (or the 
matter with which it deals). These objects are reducible to two, one 
in the order of knowledge and the other in the order of being. In the 
sphere of knowledge theology deals chiefly with faith and reason, which 
guide it; in the order of being, with God and divine things, which it 
treats. We may epitomize Dominican Theology, then, by discussing, 
first, its doctrines on faith and reason, the old problem of religion and 
science; and next on God and creatures—these latter being ‘“‘divine 
things,”’ as proceeding from God by origin and tending towards God by 
destiny. In both places the character of this theology is sound Super- 
naturalism, which maintains the superiority of God and faith without 
infringing on the dignity and rights of the creature and of reason. 


(1) Faith and Reason 


Thomism avoids the extremes of rationalism and fideism. Against the 
rationalist it asserts the existence and superiority of supernatural 
knowledge. Natural perception, which is owed to a being because of the 
kind of nature it has, is sensory in the animals, rational in man, intuitive 
in the Angels, infinite in God. Supernatural knowledge, on the contrary, 
it not owed to a nature, but is a free communication of knowledge made 
by a higher to a lower nature, as when God communicates hidden things 
of the Divinity to His creatures, either darkly in the gift of faith or 
clearly in the facial vision of heaven. Only God knows all things from 
Himself, and only He has no natural need of mental images; He alone 
has from Himself certain and assured knowledge of future contingencies; 
He alone can know all things, or naturally read things entirely hidden 
and the secrets of hearts. No bodily eye, not even the glorified sensible 
vision of the Saints or of Christ, sees God—which is impossible; nor 
could there be any Angel or other creature, however exalted, to whom 
the intuitive mental vision of God would be a prerogative of its nature. 
Reason must not presume, then, to attempt a demonstration or thorough 
explanation of the mysteries of faith, such as the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, the Redemption; and the merit of belief is in assent to the unseen. 
Moreover, in the state of fallen nature even natural truths about religion 
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and morality cannot be fully and properly known by man without the 
grace of a supernatural revelation from on high. In matters of theologi- 
cal opinion St. Thomas was conservative. He held that the argument 
from authority is of importance, and hence that the theologian should 
not lightly surrender opinions supported by respectable authority until 
they are disproved. Examples of this characteristic perhaps would be 
the defense of the sacramentality of Minor Orders and of the necessity 
of a deprecatory form in Extreme Unction. 

On the other hand, Thomistic doctrine steers away from fideism and 
agnosticism. Reason, even as darkened by original sin, is held to be 
able by its own powers to rise from the visible and material world to a 
knowledge of the invisible and spiritual. It can prove the freedom and 
responsibility of man, the immortality of the soul, the existence of the 
Supreme Being, the natural duties of the creature. It can thus establish 
on natural grounds certain doctrines that are also contained in the Word 
of God. It can serve faith by establishing certain preliminary positions 
that precede belief and by showing that faith has good credentials for 
acceptance. It can draw inferences from the principles of faith, refute 
objections made against religion, and restrain theologians themselves 
lest they intrude on the domain of reason or offer unsatisfactory expla- 
nations or arguments. Thomism is rationalistic in the good sense of 
being critical of views that do not meet the tests of sound reason. Hence 
it rejected the argument of St. Anselm for the existence of God, as 
logically insufficient; the theory of an Incarnation apart from Redemp- 
tion, as Scripturally unfounded; the opinion that the Incarnation even 
outside certain hypotheses was a necessity, as untrue; the doctrine of 
the impossibility of eternal creation, as unprovable. 

St. Thomas was the first to set down so definitely the relations between 
the supernatural and natural orders of truth. He plainly showed that 
the rights of faith and of reason are friendly one to the other, and a 
vexing problem was thus put at rest. Religion and science have different 
fields; and though faith is a higher knowledge, it cannot conflict with 
reason, as both come from the same God of truth. Apparent disagree- 
ments may exist at times. The opposition, however, is not between 
faith and reason themselves, but between the erroneous or imperfect 
conceptions which men have of either faith or reason. It is clear that 
this Supernaturalism of St. Thomas respects the rights and dignity of 
both faith and reason, and makes them allies one of the other. Faith is 
served by reason, while the latter is not interfered with in its own domain 
and receives in higher things a guidance and an elevation otherwise 
impossible to nature. 


(2) The Creator and the Creature 


The distinction and harmony of the supernatural and the natural are 
as strongly insisted on here as in the matter of knowledge. The natural, 
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which results from the nature of a being, has many degrees from lowest to 
highest. Material existence is natural to the mineral, vegetative life to 
the plant, sensory life to the animal, rational existence to man, purely 
spiritual conditions to the Angel, perfection to God alone. Thomism 
rejects all pantheism or naturalism that would attribute any divine 
quality to a creature as its own proper quality. Everywhere the sov- 
ereignty of God and the superiority of the supernatural are insisted on. 
The doctrinal point of view is theocentric, and every question is ex- 
amined, not as related to some special problem, but in reference to the 
one Supreme Reality; the moral standard is supernatural and other- 
worldly, measuring all values by a future divine reward, higher than 
creatural goods, to which mankind has been called. 

Only God is essential Being and absolutely perfect and impeccable. 
He does not depend on aught else; He exists everywhere by His own 
activity; has the future present before Him in His decrees, though He 
was not obliged to will the world or decree concerning it; He alone can 
create, annihilate, or hypostatically assume a lower nature. Even the 
Angels had to merit beatitude, but God has it from His verynature. Pre- 
destination of the saved is by God’s free election; the work of salvation 
begins in divine operating grace, and a sinner cannot prepare himself for 
grace without grace; grace is made efficacious through the internal power 
God gives it, and He physically premoves the will to good; we can merit 
perseverance only congruously and in a wide sense. In his first rational 
act man is bound to turn to God, and without the virtual influence of 
the love of God there is no merit in any act. Faith and moral virtues 
acquired by the powers of nature are not sufficient; man must also have 
these virtues by supernatural infusion from on high. 

Though it thus exalts the transcendence of the divine, Dominican 
theology does not detract from the dignity of the human nature of Christ 
or of creation; rather it holds that the better God’s works, the more 
God Himself is known and praised. Of Christ the Dominican school 
holds that His human soul had every kind of holiness and every kind 
of knowledge that is suited to created nature, each perfect in its kind; 
that He was free, but impeccable; that His sacred humanity is the physi- 
cal instrument of supernatural effects; that the dignity of the Hypo- 
static Union made His satisfaction superabundant. It teaches that Mary, 
the Mother of God, has a certain infinite dignity, relatively, and that 
she merited her motherhood congruously. Concerning the Immaculate 
Conception, Dominicans were not all of one mind before it was defined. 
In the thirteenth century the theologians spoke reservedly, it seems, 
awaiting further light on the matter. In later times sons of St. Dominic 
were found who opposed exaggerated conceptions of the doctrine, or 
its definability, and even its truth. But history does not tolerate the 
belief that the Order as a whole was inimical to this Marial privilege. 
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It suffices to recall among the many Dominican defenders of the Im- 
maculate Conception the names of John Tauler (d. 1361), John Bro- 
miard of England (about 1380), Ambrose Catharinus (d. 1553), Thomas 
Campanella (d. 1639), Capponi of Porrecta (d. 1614), John of St. Thomas 
(d. 1644), and St. Louis Bertrand (d. 1581). 

The Angels, according to Thomism, as being pure spirits, are above 
human conditions; hence they are incapable of sensuality, and their 
knowledge is not drawn from the sense world but is infused by God, not 
subject to the slow process of reasoning. Man is free, and his will 
cannot be coerced when his judgment is undecided; he is the object 
of a special Providence, and God wills the salvation of each individual, 
even of unborn infants; actual grace is given man as a gift intrinsic to 
his soul, and by it he codperates with God in the production of good; 
likewise the intellects of the blessed act as principal causes in eliciting 
the vision of God. Even in its fallen state human nature retains the 
power to perform some works ethically good. The animal, plant, and 
inanimate worlds have also their own proper excellences, and no creature 
of God is evil in itself. The humblest being in the universe reflects the 
image of the Creator and proves His existence, and may even become the 
instrument of spiritual effects (as in the Sacraments, where irrational 
elements are endowed with physical powers of sanctification). Thus, in 
Thomism grace perfects but does not destroy nature; the system em- 
phasizes the supernatural, but it is never anti-natural. 


Seven Centuries of Dominican Theology 


A long span of time has passed since the days when Dominic sent 
abroad into the world his first preachers of truth, and since Albert. began 
and Thomas completed their noble theological temple of truth. Both 
theology and the Dominican Order have passed through many vicissi- 
tudes since then, and both alike have witnessed days fortunate and days 
sorrowful, times of power and influence and other times of obscurity 
and weakness. The theology of the Order has naturally shared in the 
conditions of its religious family and the influences of time and place. 

Dominican theology began in a great age and with great men, whose 
names and achievements, all things considered, represent the highest 
level in sacred doctrine and whose work will remain. It first appeared 
by means of writing and teaching in the thirteenth century, when sacred 
doctrine was in flower, and it was heard through the voices of great 
leaders, especially those three extraordinary men—St. Albert the Great, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Raymond of Pennafort. The first, the ‘‘Uni- 
versal Doctor,’”’ was the scientist-philosopher, preparing the road for 
theology; the second, the ‘‘Common Doctor,’’ was the ideal theologian 
of the Church for all time; the third, the Father of the first Code of 
Canon Law, was the practical man who applied theology to life and 
action. 
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In the next two centuries, the fourteenth and fifteenth, Dominican 
theology. suffered from the evils of the times. Then Nominalism and 
false mysticism were abroad; and school disputes on things of minor 
moment and the Black Death, with other calamities and disturbances in 
the life of the world and the Church, drew away the minds of men more 
or less from the great models that had gone just before. It was fortunate 
for the brethren of St. Thomas that, though unable at this time to meas- 
ure up either in quality or quantity to their predecessors of the classical 
age of theology, they nevertheless preserved a devoted allegiance to the 
past. Thus was continued a tradition of Thomism which the Order had 
begun, as said above, almost in the lifetime of Thomas. His canoniza- 
tion in 1323 strengthened this loyalty, and we find the Order’s theologians 
all during the last two hundred years of the medieval age occupied in 
the study, defense and exposition of Thomism. Very significant of this 
attitude is the law of one of the General Chapters at this difficult time, 
granting permission to destitute convents to sell all their books except 
the Bible and St. Thomas. And so Dominican theology came down to 
the end of the Middle Ages remarkably vigorous and fruitful, in spite 
of the many difficult days through which it had passed. Capreolus, the 
German mystics, and St. Antoninus were great lights of the Church in 
the discouraging time between the thirteenth and the sixteenth century. 

The years between the opening of the sixteenth century and the third 
decade of the nineteenth marked a transition from the medieval age 
to our present state of civilization. In this intervening time, the second 
period of its history, Dominican theology passed, as in the previous 
medieval period, first through prosperous and then through less happy 
years. The more glorious annals were in the sixteenth century and in 
the first half of the seventeenth, while the space from 1660 to 1830 saw 
dreary days for all sacred learning. 

As the sixteenth century dawned, there was an awakening of the divine 
science as from a sleep. Scholastic theology, which had suffered under 
the necessity of constant exposition in the schools of the outmoded text 
of the Lombard and of trivial disputes with the shallow Nominalists, 
now took on the freshness and vigor of the days of the great schoolmen 
because St. Thomas at this time was made the official textbook of the 
schools. Great houses of study for the preparation of the Order’s 
teaching body were then set up, like that established in Seville in 1515 
by Diego de Deza, famed as the protector of Christopher Columbus. 
Even in the newly colonized lands Dominican Universities were founded, 
as at San Domingo (1538), Bogota (1612), Manila (1645). A long 
succession of brilliant professors appeared, notably at Salamanca, where 
theology had a second golden age; the great classic Commentaries on 
St. Thomas were written; the Council of Trent was held, in which St. 
Thomas was present in the persons of his disciples, an illustrious as- 
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semblage of Dominican theologians; Pius V proclaimed St. Thomas a 
Doctor of the Church, and ordered the publication of all his works; 
Dominicans were appointed to prepare the official Catechism of the 
Tridentine Council; numerous works and treatises appeared explaining 
the recent conciliary decrees and canons; and the question of grace was 
minutely discussed as the new Molinistic system arose. 

Positive theology also flourished in the Order during this scholarly 
time. The new art of printing had made books available; the Scriptures 
and the Fathers were studied more scientifically; the defense against 
Protestantism brought many Dominicans into the forefront of the 
struggle; positive learning was joined to scholasticism to make the 
Biblical and patristic demonstrations of the faith more solid and de- 
tailed; and the charms of literary elegance rendered theology agree- 
able to the Humanistic spirit of the time. 

The days of this renaissance made a bright page in the history of 
Dominican theology. It did not, indeed, could not, equal absolutely the 
record of the thirteenth century; for in that great era theology had 
received once for all its final perfection as a rational and unified science 
harmoniously adjusted with faith and mysticism. But in some respects 
the renaissance theology progressed beyond the past. There was a more 
perfect blending of erudition with speculative learning, and the richness 
and variety of the productions were unsurpassed. 

But as the seventeenth century passed into its second half, theology 
and sacred learning generally began a progressive decline, which reached 
its greatest enfeeblement after 1760. Civil disturbances, wars and 
revolutions devastated Europe; the Church suffered from the ravages of 
Gallicanism and Jansenism; theology was tyrannized over by the regal- 
ists; and the modern philosophies from the days of Bacon and Des- 
cartes to those of Kant made war on scholasticism and largely supplanted 
it. The methods of teaching of the time were also inferior. Scholastic 
theology lost greatly in influence and following, and occupied itself in 
useless questions or vain and fruitless subtleties. Among the positive 
theologians there was great admiration for contemporary rationalistic 
learning and profound darkness as to the past glories of Catholic the- 
ology; and the manner of teaching then in fashion dissected the sacred 
sciences into a multitude of unrelated departments. As past times had 
produced the Summas and the monumental Commentaries, so this 
time prided itself on its many small manuals, with no regard for synthetic 
unity. 

Dominican theology naturally did not escape all these influences, 
especially when violence desolated the Order’s provinces and destroyed 
its homes of study. Though some productions of lasting merit appeared 
(such as the works of Billuart and Gotti), they were very rare. The 
most that could be reasonably expected in those depressing times, when 
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theology was fighting for its existence, so to speak, was that the old 
traditions be reaffirmed and preparations be made for better times. 
This was done. The Dominican school continued its loyalty to Thomism, 
and the Chapters continually reminded the brethren of the duty of 
always strenuously professing the doctrines of the past. Fr. Antoninus 
Cloche (d. 1720), who became Dominican General in 1686, did much to 
promote a revival movement in Thomism. At Rome the generosity 
of Cardinal Casanata (d. 1700) enabled the Dominicans to establish a 
famous theological library, to set up two chairs for the exegesis of St. 
Thomas, and to establish a college of theologians drawn from the various 
Provinces of the Order. And it was amid these discouraging times that 
the old spirit reappeared in the new Provinces, where theological schools 
and universities were built—e.g., at Quito in 1681 and at Havana in 
1721. Likewise, when the Order came to the United States, one of the 
first cares of the leaders of the new Province of St. Joseph was to provide 
a house of theology, over which Fr. Samuel Wilson, noted as the writer 
of a course of divinity and as an excellent teacher in the sacred sciences, 
presided for many years (1806-1824). 

Although the Dominican Order may have seemed near to extinction 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, there were already the signs 
of renewal just mentioned. Other reasons also at the time united to 
favor a rebirth of theology. As the need of a solid scientific defense 
against the prevalent rationalism and indifferentism became more ap- 
parent, and as the study of the long-neglected Middle Ages began to be 
welcome even in non-Catholic circles, Thomism again became first a 
subject of interest and then an appreciated system of thought. Witha 
return of better conditions in the world, it was possible once mere to 
give schools and studies the proper attention, which more urgent needs 
had before made impossible. Then followed the great nineteenth cen- 
tury revival of ecclesiastical learning, and in particular of Thomism. 
At the Vatican Council, as at Trent, St. Thomas was the theological 
oracle. And since the Council he has received from the Church honors 
of a singular kind, which no other Doctor of the Church enjoys: he has 
been made Patron of all Catholic schools; the Code of Canon Law 
prescribes that his principles, doctrines and method shall be followed 
in all Catholic seminaries; and he has been declared the Common Doc- 
tor for every branch of philosophy and theology. 

The encouragement which the Church gives Thomism is therefore 
greater now than ever before. The interest and sympathy this system 
evokes are also perhaps more widespread now than at any previous 
period; and as the Order of Preachers is again well furnished with the 
means of cultivating its studies, historians of the future will doubtless 
speak of a third great era of Dominican Theology. In the century just 
past, the Dominican Order, like other Religious societies, was first in a 
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struggling condition, and largely occupied in pastoral and pioneer 
ministerial work; later appeared a number of great pulpit orators— 
Thomas N. Burke, Monsabré and others—whose doctrinal conferences 
and lectures caught the attention of the world; finally, with the reopen- 
ing of its academic centers, Dominican theology had the prospect of 
repeating the excellent quality of its earlier work. Already that theology, 
in its scholastic study and commentaries on St. Thomas, is displaying 
activities like to those of the best days of its past; and indeed in some 
respects it even surpasses what went before. An international center of 
Thomistic study is now provided at the Angelicum, Rome; the critical 
Leonine edition of all the works of St. Thomas is nearing completion; 
historical studies are being made of the writers and writings of the 
Dominican school; the ancient wisdom is joined with the science and 
positive scholarship of the twentieth century by means of schools and 
chairs devoted to these departments of learning; Thomism is diffused 
and popularized through periodicals, translations, vernacular lectures, 
explanations; and its teachings are applied to the needs and problems 
of the hour. 


Dominican Theologians 


Looking back therefore through the annals of Dominican theology, 
we are reminded of the capitulum used in St. Dominic’s office: ‘“My 
spirit which is in thee, and My words which I placed in thy mouth shall 
not depart from thy mouth, nor from the mouth of thy posterity, says 
the Lord, now and forever’ (Is., lix. 21). The spirit of St. Dominic, 
as we saw in the beginning, is best expressed in the word “truth,” and 
the words he spoke concerning it during his missionary life among the 
Albigenses had to do chiefly with the truths denied by them. The sect 
erred, as we can see from their condemnation in the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215), about certain natural principles, about the Church, 
about a number of doctrines, and about various Christian duties. The 
“‘words’’ of St. Dominic discoursed on these subjects, and the ‘‘words’’ 
of his posterity have done the same. Dominican theologians, like St. 
Dominic, have devoted themselves to sound philosophy, the “truth of 
God”’ visible in nature (Rom., i. 18), to the Church, “the pillar and 
ground of truth” (I Tim., iii. 15), to dogma, “‘the truth of the Gospel’ 
(Gal., ii. 5), and to good living, ‘‘the law of truth” (Mal., ii. 6). 

To begin with philosophy, we find St. Thomas described by Pope 
Pius XI (Encyclical, Studiorum Ducem, June 29, 1923) as having ex- 
plained better than any other the nature of this science and also each 
of its parts; and his rational teaching has been expounded and defended 
in the Dominican Order ever since the thirteenth century. St. Albert, 
Gilles of Lessines, Bishop William Hozun of Dublin, Ptolemy of Lucca, 
and others upheld it against the Older Scholasticism. Cardinal Thomas 
Jorz, Provincial of England (d. 1310), was apparently the first to enter 
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the lists for Thomism against Scotus. Capreolus (d. 1444) opposed 
Nominalism; Arnu (d. 1692), the Cartesians and Baconians; Guerinois 
(d. 1704), the errors of eighteenth-century philosophies; Gonzalez 
(d. 1895) and Zigliara (d. 1893), those of the nineteenth. St. Thomas 
did not reduce his metaphysics to a single work like the “Summa 
Theologica”; but his twenty-four chief theses and their developments 
have been systematically arranged in courses by many Dominican 
authors. One of the best of these guides to the natural wisdom of St. 
Thomas is the course of philosophy of John of St. Thomas (d. 1644). 

As an apologist, St. Thomas laid down the proper and genuine founda- 
tions of the scientific defense of religion, and he applied them in his 
“Summa contra Gentiles,’ which refuted chiefly Arabian errors (Studi- 
orum Ducem). ‘There were several other notable Dominican apologists 
in the thirteenth century, such as Mometa, who wrote against the Ca- 
thari; Martini, who combated Jewish doctrines; and Ricoldo, who criti- 
cized the Koran. In after times Bl. John Dominici (d. 1419) and 
Savonarola (d. 1498) warned against the dangers of Humanism; Cajetan 
(d. 1534), Tetzel (d. 1519) and Fabri (d. 1558) defended the Faith against 
the Reformers; and there have been numerous Dominicans who engaged 
in controversy with Jansenism, Cartesianism, Rationalism, Tradi- 
tionalism, Ontologism, and other false teachings in modern times. More- 
over, the science of Introduction to Theology, as a specialized treatment 
of the sources from which the theologian draws his arguments, goes back 
to Melchior Cano (d. 1560), and one of the best treatises on the Church 
was written by Torquemada (d. 1468). In recent times Bishop James 
Whalen, of St. Joseph’s Providence in the United States, composed an 
historico-apologetic tract for Papal Infallibility (1871); and not a few 
defenses of the true religion and the true Faith have been written by 
Dominicans, such as Weiss’s (d. 1925) monumental “Apology for Chris- 
tianity,” and the works of De Groot and Schultes. 

The second part of theology, which is the interpetation of Dogma, 
found in St. Thomas its richest exponent, since no other divine has 
understood so deeply or explained so accurately and profoundly the 
august mysteries of faith (Studiorum Ducem). We find his Dogmatic 
Theology chiefly in the First and Third Parts of the “Summa Theo- 
logica,” the greatest work of divinity of the Church and its model 
textbook. A “Summa”’ or “Sum,” we should note, is a comprehensive 
and systematic treatment of a whole department of knowledge; and in 
the thirteenth century there were many such works. St. Albert wrote 
two Summas, one theological and the other rather philosophical; and 
there were also Summas by other Dominicans. 

Next in importance to the Summas were the Commentaries. Of these 
the earlier ones were devoted to the Sentences of Lombard; those from 
the sixteenth century onward commented on St. Thomas. The two 
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classic Commentaries on St. Thomas, both incorporated in the Leonine 
edition of his works, are those by Cajetan on the ‘Summa Theologica” 
(1507-1522) and by Sylvester on the “Summa contra Gentiles’ (about 
1516). 

Complete Courses of theology based on St. Thomas and suited to 
their contemporary conditions were written by various Dominicans. 
Among these the most enduring in popularity seem to have been those 
of John of St. Thomas (d. 1644), Gotti (d. 1742), and Billuart (d. 1751). 
Shorter works known as compendia or manuals, which give abridgments 
of theology, are not a novelty among Dominicans, as the thirteenth 
century produced a number. Such were the compendium of St. Thomas 
addressed to Bro. Reginald, in which the whole of theology is reduced 
to the heads of faith, hope and charity (though the second and third 
parts were not completed), and the compendium of Hugh Ripelin of 
Strassburg, which was much used in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. In these medieval compendia the scholastic treatment was more 
developed than in their modern counterparts. Practical expositions of 
theology were also made in sermon and catechetical works. Sts. Albert 
and Thomas, Ven. Humbert and BI. James of Voragine in the thirteenth 
century composed sermon outlines and sermonaries; and Ven. Louis of 
Granada (1588) was the author of large collections of doctrinal sermons 
and the compiler of much sermon material. Catechetical works and 
simple instructions were written by Martini (1256), Lawrence of Orleans 
(1277), Bernard Guidonis (d. about 1327), and St. Thomas. The 
Roman Catechism of 1566, issued by order of the Council of Trent, was 
composed largely by Dominican theologians, and has always enjoyed a 
very special authority in the Church. 

The Summas, commentaries, courses, manuals, and practical exposi- 
tions just referred to treat not only dogmatic theology, but as a rule 
the other theological divisions as well. Dogmatic theology has been 
treated separately, however, in some works, as in the treatises of Fr. 
Ed. Hugon (d. 1929). 

In Moral, as in the other parts of theology, St. Thomas is a perfect 
teacher and a sure guide, not only to individuals, but to society as well 
(Studiorum Ducem). Dominican moralists, of course, have followed his 
guidance, quoting his teachings and arguing from his authority, as they 
should do by reason of the solidity and profundity of his doctrines, his 
prudence and piety, and the recognition given him by the Church. 
They have also tried to be specially faithful to his teaching methods, 
to which they are particularly bound. These methods mean especially 
three things: (1) since moral theology, as St. Thomas says, is essentially 
practical, and hence must be devoted to individual acts and cases and 
must be directed to a virtuous life, the casuistic and ascetical treatment 
is needed; (2) since casuistry cannot be employed unless one knows well 
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how to apply universal principles to particular instances, the scholastic 
method is essential; (3) since the principles themselves of moral theology 
cannot be rightly understood without dogmatic theology, which sup- 
plies their background and support, morality should not be treated as if 
it were purely natural and not rooted in a supernatural faith. 

Down to the end of the seventeenth century, indeed, Dogma and 
Moral were usually treated in the same works. Since then, on account 
of greater convenience, it has been customary to separate them. St. 
Antoninus was one of the first, if not the first, to write a special work on 
moral theology, and since his time many other Dominicans have done 
likewise, as P. Ledesma, Cuniliati, Saralegui (in Spanish), Scarrafazza 
(in Italian), Priimmer. Thus, though it is advantageous to-day to 
study Dogma and Moral separately, they are still parts of one and the 
same sacred doctrine. 

The scholastic method in Moral, as in other parts of theology, was 
almost the only method in St. Thomas; for his aim was to give a syn- 
thesis of the underlying principles of the science, and only rarely does 
he treat particular cases. The same is true of the great Commentaries 
on the “Summa,” such as that of Cajetan. The scholastic method is 
essential in Moral, especially for teachers, students, and apologists of 
right living; for by going into the intrinsic reasons of decisions and 
tracing conclusions back to principles it gives a scientific character to 
the study; in the words of St. Thomas, it makes knowledge more per- 
fect and conviction more profound. 

The casuistic method, which considers particular cases, and decides 
what is lawful or unlawful, what is gravely or lightly sinful, is also im- 
portant, especially for confessors and directors of souls. Every science 
that bears on practical life (such as law and medicine) recognizes 
the importance of instruction by means of particular problems. Do- 
minicans have from the beginning cultivated casuistical science, but 
dependently on scholastic doctrines, or by combining both methods. 
St. Raymond in the thirteenth century was among the first of these 
writers, with his “Summa” of matrimonial and penance cases for the 
use of confessors. This work was much used and commented on for 
several centuries. Paul of Hungary (1220) wrote a guide-book for con- 
fessors. Moral cases were treated also in the alphabetically arranged 
treatises of Cajetan, Prierias (d. 1524; 41 editions), Fumo (1545), 
March (d. 1665; wrote in Spanish); in the promptuary of Larraga 
(1715), in the manual of Cuniliati (d. 1759; 12 editions); in the works 
of Donatus (1661) and Peter Ledesma (d. 1616). Famous among 
moralists and casuists is St. Antoninus, known as ‘‘Antoninus the Coun- 
sellor” (d. 1459). He was perhaps the first to cultivate moral theology 
as a distinct sub-science. He lived at a time when the public mind was 
little able to follow the philosophical methods of the thirteenth century, 
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and he conceived the idea of synthesizing the practical applications of 
ascetical and moral doctrine found in the literature before him. This 
he did in his famous ‘Summa Moralis,’’ which was at once more com- 
prehensive than the case-works that had preceded and also more scholas- 
tic. His care for completeness is seen in the fact that he went to the 
trouble of composing a ‘‘Chronicle of Universal History’ as a supplement 
to the “Summa Moralis,” while his scholastic-mindedness appears in 
the Introduction of his “Summa,” which recalls briefly and simply the 
pertinent bed-rock principles of St. Thomas. 

Just as the casuistic method must be kept subordinate to scholastic 
exposition, so both of them must be united with ascetical aims and 
treatment. The purpose of moral theology is to teach men not only how 
to avoid sin and escape hell, but also and chiefly to show them why and 
how they should practise virtue; its objective, says St. Thomas, is to 
make human actions a means towards salvation. Hence he himself 
gives prominence in his moral discussions to the virtues, and carefully 
avoids minute and excessive treatment of the sins and vices. Of the 
piety of his scholastic writings we have spoken above. 

The ascetical and mystical sections of the ‘‘“Summa’”’ are indeed not 
less perfect than the other parts, and he who would learn the principles 
of the higher life should go chiefly to St. Thomas (Studiorum Ducem). It 
was fidelity to their master, therefore, that preserved the Dominican 
school from the many dangers to which mysticism is exposed. Meister 
Eckhart (d. 1327), great spiritual leader though he was, wrote obscurely, 
so much so that his thought at times seems to deviate from Thomism 
and sound piety. The other leaders, however, of that period of great 
Dominican mystics—Tauler (d. 1361), Suso (d. 1366), and St. Catherine 
of Siena (d. 1380)—were clearer and surer exponents of the spiritual 
life, and were all inspired by the doctrine of him whom they delighted 
to call ‘‘the dear and glorious Doctor Thomas.” Three other Dominican 
devotional writers should be mentioned on account of their close rela- 
tionships with scholastic and doctrinal theology, namely, Louis of 
Granada (1588), author of many highly esteemed spiritual writings 
which have been translated into various languages; Vallgornera (d. 
1665), who arranged into a single work the many passages of St. Thomas 
on mystical doctrine; Contenson (d. 1674), who, although not free from 
Jansenistic rigor, wrote valuable ascetical considerations drawn from 
. the ‘Summa Theologica.”’ 

In addition to his greater and comprehensive works St. Thomas also 
wrote numerous minor treatises on special subjects. Pope Pius XI 
singles out among these for special praise the Saint’s liturgical composi- 
tions, his well-known hymns and Office of the Blessed Sacrament, which, 
with his other writings on the subject, have won for him the title of 
“Eucharistic Doctor.” Other notable contributions made by Domini- 
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cans to particular questions of a theological kind include: St. Albert’s 
(d. 1280) writings on the Blessed Virgin; the work of De Rubeis (1762) 
on original sin; Vittoria (d. 1546), on international law; Peraldus, on 
Virtues and Vices; Nider (d. 1549), on the Ten Commandments; 
Peter Soto (d. 1563), on clerical education. Famous on the subject 
of grace are, among others, D. Soto (d. 1560), Bafiez (d. 1604), 
P. Ledesma (d. 1616), Alvarez (d. 1616), Lemos (d. 1629), Reginald 
(d. 1676), and Massoulie (d. 1706). St. Raymond, “‘Compiler of the De- 
cretals,’’ Passerini (d. 1677), and Priimmer (d. 1931) were leaders in 
Carion Law. 

On the question of systems of conscience, so important in Moral 
Theology, it has sometimes been thought that Dominican theologians 
all favored stricter views; but the truth is that, while the Order has 
been conservative on this subject, its writers generally have supported 
moderate opinions and shunned all extreme or impossible positions. 
Alexander, Contenson and Gonet were severe; and Probabiliorism had 
Cajetan, Prierias, Billuart and later Dominicans until recent times 
among its defenders. Concina and Patuzzi were noted protagonists of 
Probabiliorism. Vittoria and Cano inclined to Aiquiprobabilism, and 
the same view was upheld by Moran and Sarralegui. Probabilism 
originated with Medina (1577), and it was generally defended by the 
other Dominicans of his time, such as Bafiez, P. Ledesma, Alvarez, 
John of St. Thomas; and in the later times by Bancel and Larraga. 
In our days the new theory of Compensationism is favored by Potton 
and Priimmer, while Probabiliorism is generally abandoned. 

We shall conclude this brief survey of Dominican monographic or 
special literature in the field of theology by mentioning some of the 
chief works the Order has produced as Aids to the study of St. Thomas. 
Continuations of some of the Angelic Doctor’s unfinished writings were 
the labor of immediate disciples, like Reginald of Piperno and Ptol- 
emy of Lucca. General defenses of Thomism against opposing systems 
were made by Capreolus (d. 1444), known as “prince of Thomists,”’ and 
by Deza (1517). Capponi of Porrecta (d. 1614) and Nicolai (1663) 
added explanatory notes to the pages of the ‘““Summa’’; Thomas Sutton 
(about 1300), de la Queu (about 1355), and especially Peter of Bergamo 
(1475) prepared Indices and Concordances to St. Thomas’s works; 
Mariales Xantes (d. 1660) collected the comments of his interpreters 
old and new; Prierias (d. 1524) wrote a summary of Thomism; de 
Rubeis (1745) and Fr. P. P. Mackey (d. 1934) and other Leonine editors 
did critical work on the texts. 

The story of recent and contemporary Dominican theology is credi- 
table, and no doubt when the time comes for it to be written it will add 
great luster to the past. Of the living Dominican theologians we have 
not thought it necessary to speak in this article. The history of the past 
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itself we have been able only tosketch. Years ago the Order had already 
given the Church, by a moderate computation, over 5000 philosophers 
and theologians, and not one-tenth of these could we mention in the 
space of an article. Enough has been said, however, to glimpse in 
retrospect what St. Dominic saw in anticipation as his heart’s ideal, 
his Order dedicated to truth, laboring by sacred studies to acquire it, 
and then by the spiritual mercies of instruction and counsel imparting 
it to those in need. 
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Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Ecclesiastical Superiors Vested with Coercive Power 


Superiors who have authority to make laws or to impose pre- 
cepts, may also attach penalties to the law or precept. Persons 
who possess judicial power only, can merely impose by the process 
of law the penalties legitimately attached to a law or precept. 

The vicar-general has no power to inflict penalties unless that 
power is conferred on him by special mandate (Canon 2220). 

In Canon Law the ecclesiastical superiors who have ordinary 
jurisdiction in the external forum are vested with administrative, 
legislative and judicial powers. In the system of government in 
the United States the three powers are not in the hands of one and 
the same person. The Governor of a State has merely executive 
power; the legislative body of the State makes the laws, and the 
courts have the judicial power. The powers in the Federal Gov- 
ernment are similarly divided between the President, Congress 
and the federal courts. The Code states that the eccelesiastical 
superior who has authority to make laws and issue precepts has 
the power to attach penalties to the law or precept. Evidently 
so, because the public welfare requires that those who deliberately 
break the law or precept be punished for the disturbance of law 
and order. 

Though the bishop of the diocese has the judicial power, he is 
commanded by Canon 1573, § 1, to appoint a judge for the diocese 
with ordinary power. That official constitutes one tribunal with 
the bishop; the latter may reserve cases to his own tribunal, 
and he may at any time act as the presiding judge in all cases 
except those mentioned in Canon 1572, § 2 (cases in which there 
is question of the rights or temporal goods of the bishop himself, 
of the mensa, or of the Diocesan Curia). Canon 1578, however, 
states that it is highly desirable to leave the trial of cases, 
especially criminal and important civil trials, to the ordinary 
tribunal presided over by the judge (officialis) or his substitute 
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(vice-officialis). The judge has judicial power only, which gives 
him authority to apply the law to the case before him. He can- 
not alter the law, nor ignore its provisions, nor judge the law 
(t.e., determine whether the law is practical and fair), but must 
judge conscientiously according to the law. Canon 2223 de- 
termines in detail some of the discretionary powers of the judge 
in the application of the penalties of the law. 

The vicar-general has the same ordinary powers as the local 
Ordinary has, and consequently he should have the coercive or 
judicial power; but Canon 368, § 1, restricts this general author- 
ity: (1) by those things which the bishop has reserved to himself; 
(2) by those things in which the law requires a special mandate 
of the bishop. Canon 2220, § 2, states that the vicar-general 
cannot inflict penalties unless he is empowered thereto by special 
mandate of the bishop. If the vicar-general has been appointed 
diocesan judge (officialis), he has, of course, authority to inflict 
penalties. Ordinarily the bishop is not permitted to appoint the 
vicar-general as officialis, but in small dioceses and places where 
there is only a small amount of court business the vicar-general 
may be made the officialis (cfr. Canon 1573, § 1). 


Penal Laws May Be Made by Local Ordinaries for 
Their Territory 


Persons who have legislative power may, within the limits of 
their jurisdiction, enforce with proper penalty—or increase the 
statutory penalty attached to—not only their own laws and those 
of their predecessors, but also, for reason of peculiar circumstances, 
the divine law and ecclesiastical laws of a superior authority, 
provided the latter laws are in force in their territory (Canon 
2221). 

Canon 6, n. 5, states that all penalties not mentioned in the Code 
are to be considered abolished. That rule has reference to penal- 
' ties attached to general law before the promulgation of the Code, 
and to penalties of those particular laws which were revoked by the 
Code, namely, those contrary to the laws of the Code. We saw 
above that all ecclesiastical legislators have the right to attach 
penalties to their laws or precepts, and the legislative power 
would not be complete and efficient unless the legislator could 
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enforce his laws and precepts with penalties. The ecclesiastical 
superiors may enforce with penalties not only their own laws and 
precepts but also the laws made by their predecessors, and for 
reason of particular circumstances in the territory of their juris- 
diction they may attach penalties to the divine law and to eccle- 
siastical laws of a superior authority, or add new penalties to the 
penalties already decreed in the general law. In adding penalties 
to those already decreed by the general law, care must be taken 
by the inferior legislators not to interfere with the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Authority of the Church (cfr. Canon 898). 


Punishment for Violation of Laws Which Have No 
Penal Sanction 


Even though there is no penalty attached to a law, the legiti- 
mate superior may nevertheless, even without previous threat 
of penalty, punish its transgression with some just penalty, if the 
scandal given or the special gravity of the violation demands it. 
Otherwise, the delinquent may not be punished unless he has 
first been admonished and threatened with a penalty late or 
ferende sententiz in case of transgression, and nevertheless has 
violated the same law. 

Furthermore, even though it is only probable that a person 
committed an offense, or even though criminal action against 
one who is known with certainty to have committed an offense is 
barred by prescription, the legitimate superior has not only the 
right but the duty to refuse to promote (to higher Orders) a cleric 
of whose fitness he is not certain, and, for the sake of avoiding 
scandal, to prohibit a cleric the exercise of the sacred ministry, 
or even remove him from office in accordance with the rules of 
law. All these proceedings do not have the nature of a penalty 
under those circumstances (Canon 2222). 

Canon 2222 contains a modification of the general rule of law 
that there is no punishment for the violation of law unless the 
law decrees a penalty, for according to Canon 2195 there is no 
offense unless the law attaches a penalty, at least an undeter- 
mined one. The exceptional rule in Canon 2222, authorizing 
the ecclesiastical superior to inflict punishment without previous 
warning given either by the law itself or by the superior, becomes 
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necessary under the circumstances of unusually great scandal or 
special gravity of the offense. The superior must be given ways 
and means to safeguard the public welfare of the Christian 
community. The exceptional procedure is justified only in the 
exceptional circumstances specified in the Code. In the violation 
of laws which have a latx sententiz penalty attached there is no 
warning given by the superior before he proceeds with the 
declaration that the offender has incurred the penalty; but the 
law itself was a warning, and the superior who has collected proof 
of the offense must give the accused an opportunity to defend 
himself before the declaratory sentence is issued. 

The second paragraph of Canon 2222 speaks of two special 
cases: in one the ecclesiastical superior prevents a cleric from 
advancing to higher Orders because of a probable offense, or of a 
proved offense committed so long ago that criminal prosecution 
has been outlawed by the lapse of years; in the other the same 
superior forbids a cleric the exercise of the sacred ministry in 
order to avoid scandal. If the cleric is to be deprived of his office, 
the rules for administrative removal are to be followed. The 
fact that the Code states a cleric can be prevented from advancing 
to higher Orders even when the offense is only probable is based on 
the principle that the cleric has to prove positively his good 
character, so that if there is any reasonable doubt about his fitness 
the superior has no right to admit him to Orders. It is not said 
that the cleric is to be permanently excluded from promotion, 
but whether he has become a fit subject for promotion depends on 
the judgment of the ecclesiastical superior. The action of the 
superior in the said cases is not considered a punishment but a 
pastoral duty of the ecclesiastical superior, who is bound to ward 
off dangers threatening his flock. 


Rules by Which the Judge or Superior Must Be Guided 
in the Imposition of Penalties 


§ 1. In imposing the penalties, the judge cannot increase a 
specific penalty, unless extraordinary aggravating circumstances 
demand it. 

§ 2. If the law in stating a penalty ferendz sententiz employs 
optional terms (for example, prudenti Ordinarii judicio deter- 
minanda, ad arbitrium Ordinarti pro gravitate culpe puniatur, 
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etc.), it is left to the discretion and conscience of the judge to 
inflict the penalty, or, if the penalty is specific, to mitigate it. 

§ 3. If, however, the law employs words implying a precept 
to impose a penalty, the penalty of the law is ordinarily to be 
imposed, but it is left to the conscience and discretion of the judge 
or superior: 

(1) to delay the imposition of the penalty to a more opportune 
time, if it is judged that greater evils may follow from too hasty 
punishment of the delinquent; 

(2) to refrain from inflicting the penalty if the delinquent has 
shown complete amendment and has repaired the scandal, or if 
he has been or will be sufficiently punished by the civil authori- 
ties; 

(3) to mitigate a specific penalty or to employ instead some 
penal remedy or penance, if there is some circumstance which 
considerably diminishes his liability, or if, though the offender 
has amended or been sufficiently punished by the civil authorities, 
the judge or superior deems it advisable to add some mild punish- 
ment. 

§ 4. It is, as a rule, left to the discretion of the superior to 
declare a penalty latz sententiz; but he must issue the declaratory 
sentence, if an interested party demands it, or if the public welfare 
requires it (Canon 2223). 

The above-mentioned rules for the guidance of the ecclesiastical 
superior and judge in the application of the penalties of the law 
give them considerable latitude in the enforcement of the pen- 
alties fixed by the Code. Private individuals cannot prosecute 
anyone for an offense, because Canon 1934 reserves the prosecu- 
tion to the promoter of justice exclusively. Canon 1935 does, 
however, grant to all the faithful the right to denounce an offense 
to the Ordinary, either to obtain satisfaction for the violations of 
one’s rights by the offense or from zeal for justice to repair scandal 
or other evil. Private individuals may have a strict obligation 
to denounce an offender, because either the law (e.g., for solicitation 
in confession) or a legitimate particular precept demands it. 
By the natural law itself everyone has the obligation to make the 
denunciation if faith or religion is endangered or any other im- 
minent public evil threatens. Thus prescribes Canon 1935. 
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Discretion of the Judge in Punishing a Person Who 
Has Committed Many Offenses 


Generally speaking, there are as many penalties as there are 
offenses. If, however, on account of the great number of offenses 
there would be too great an accumulation of penalties to be in- 
flicted, it is left to the discretion of the judge either to impose the 
severest of all the penalties incurred, adding if necessary some 
penance or penal remedy, or to reduce the various penalties 
equitably with due regard to the number and gravity of the 
offenses. If a distinct penalty is decreed in law for an attempted 
offense and another for its actual perpetration, and the offender has 
admitted the perpetration, he is to be punished only with the 
penalty decreed for the accomplished offense (Canon 2224). 

Whether one commits several offenses of different kinds, or 
whether one commits the same offense repeatedly, one becomes 
liable to the penalty by every infraction of the law. Continued 
offenses (e.g., living in concubinage, repetition of the same offense 
from the same outburst of passion on one and the same occasion) 
are considered as one offense, and in the same light are considered 
various sinful acts which serve as a means to committing the final 
criminal act intended. Wherefore, the various acts attempted 
before the final crime are all merged in the one crime. 


Canonical Formalities in the Imposition of Penalties 


If a penalty is declared or inflicted by judicial sentence, the 
precepts of the Canons relative to the pronouncement of a 
judicial sentence shall be observed. If, however, a penalty of 
either Jatz or ferende sententiz has been ordained by way of 
special precept, it shall ordinarily be declared or inflicted in writing 
or before two witnesses, and the reason for the penalty shall be 
indicated, without prejudice to the precept of Canon 2193 re- 
_ garding the suspension ex informata conscientia (Canon 2225). 

Penalties attached to the general laws of the Code or to par- 
ticular laws (diocesan statutes, Plenary Councils for the dioceses 
of a nation) are to be imposed by judicial process. The Ordinary 
appoints one of the synodal judges to conduct the investigation, 
unless this is superfluous because of the notoriety of the offense. 
The investigator makes his report to the Ordinary. The Ordinary, 
or by special mandate the diocesan judge, decides whether there is 
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cause for criminal prosecution. If so, the offender is to be cited, 
and if he admits the offense, the Ordinary shall rebuke and warn 
him and impose some penances and other remedies for the repara- 
tion of ecclesiastical discipline and injustice and scandal that 
may have been caused. Canon 1948 points out those cases in 
which the procedure may not end with the rebuke, but must be 
carried through to the imposition of the penalty of the law. If 
the criminal process is to be instituted, the promoter of justice 
gets from the Ordinary the papers of the investigation, and 
draws up the formal charge against the accused. The judge sum- 
mons the accused to make answer to the charge, and the latter 
may deny the charge and state that he will defend himself. An 
advocate is to be given him to assist him with the defense. The 
presentation of witnesses is part of the defense. The promoter of 
justice prepares the proof against the accused, and presents 
documents and witnesses to prove the guilt of the accused. In 
the various court sessions for proof and disproof of the guilt of the 
accused a notary or clerk writes down all that is said and done. 
When both parties, the promoter of justice and the attorney 
of the accused, have adduced all evidence they were able to 
get, the judge pronounces the case closed. A copy of all evidence 
given in court is handed to both the promoter of justice and to 
the attorney of the accused, and both prepare their final argument 
in the case for and against the accused. The final argument is 
exchanged between the two, and the time is set by the judge 
for the reply by either party, the promoter and the attorney for 
the accused. It rests with the discretion of the judge whether 
final oral argument of the case by the two attorneys be permitted. 
After this, the judge or judges ( if a board of three or five was 
appointed by the Ordinary) study the case and within a reasonable 
time issue the sentence. Within ten days from the notification of 
the sentence the promoter of justice may appeal to the higher court 
if the accused was freed from the charge, and an accused person 
who was condemned has the same right of appeal to free himself 
from the penalty pronounced against him. 

No judicial trial is required in the imposition of penalties which 
an Ordinary has attached to a precept given to an individual sub- 
ject. All that is required when the precept has been disobeyed is 
to get proof of the fact and give the accused an opportunity to 
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defend himself. If the accused does not succeed in disproving 
grave guilt in the violation of the precept, the penalty attached to 
the precept can be inflicted. It should be done in writing or before 
two witnesses, and the reason for the penalty is to be indicated in 
the condemnation. In suspensions ex informata conscientia the 
Ordinary is not bound to make known the reason for the suspen- 
sion, as is stated in Canon 2193. 


Persons Subject to the Coercive Power 


Persons who are bound by a law or a precept are liable for the 
penalty attached to the law or precept, unless they are explicitly 
exempted. If a later penal law changes a former law, and if a 
person has already committed an offense before the new law 
was made, that law which is more favorable to the offender is to 
be applied. If the new law abolishes the former law or the pen- 
alty only, the penalty ceases at once, except in the case of a 
censure already contracted. The penalty once incurred follows 
the offender wherever he goes, even after the superior has gone 
out of office, unless the contrary is explicitly stated (Canon 2226). 

The general laws of the Church promulgated in the Code of 
Canon Law bind Catholics of the Latin Rite throughout the whole 
world. If one is bound by the law, he is likewise bound by any 
penalty attached to the breaking of the law, unless the legislator 
has made an exception concerning penalties in favor of some 
persons. Actually there are such exceptions in the Code: for 
instance, Cardinals are not bound by the penal laws unless 
they are expressly mentioned, nor are bishops subject to the 
penalties late sententiz of suspension and interdict unless they 
are specially mentioned (Canon 2227, § 2); children before the 
age of seven, even if they have the use of reason, are not subject 
to the penalties of Canon Law, and children before the age of 
puberty are free from the latz sententix penalties (Canons 12 
and 2230). 

Particular laws of dioceses, ecclesiastical provinces or nations 
bind persons who have a domicile or quasi-domicile .n those places. 
During their absence from their place of residence strangers are 
excused from the particular penal laws of their own diocese or 
country, unless the transgression does harm in their place of 
residence or unless the laws be personal. They are bound by the 
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penal laws of the place where they stay, because these are laws 
which safeguard public order, as Eichmann and others say. 
According to Chelodi, the general principle holds that they are 
not bound by the particular laws, and therefore not liable to the 
penalties, unless it is evident that the law is one that has specially 
to do with the maintenance of public order. Speaking of the 
peregrini and their obligations towards the particular laws of the 
place of sojourn, Canon 14 does not define the phase ‘‘leges que 
ordini publico consulunt.”’ In a certain sense all laws are intended 
for the maintenance of public order, but that cannot be the mean- 
ing of Canon 14, §1,n.2; otherwise that part of Canon 14 would 
be meaningless. Cappello (‘““De Censuris,’’ n. 19), discussing the 
obligation of strangers towards particular laws, cites the opinion 
of those canonists who hold that all penal laws of a particular 
diocese or country are laws that have been specially made for the 
the protection of public order in that locality; wherefore, the 
strangers are bound by all such laws. After this, Cappello cites 
the opinion of other authors who are of the opinion that public 
order is the main object of those laws which have for their pur- 
pose the prevention of common harm to the community rather 
than the promotion of the common good. The strangers have no 
obligation to work for the common good of a foreign diocese or 
country, but they may not do harm there. This opinion js pre- 
ferred by Cappello and others. In the face of this controversy, 
if the ecclesiastical superior wants to proceed against strangers 
for violating the particular penal law, there seems to be no escape 
from his authority, for the accused cannot prove with certainty 
his freedom from the law. 

Concerning exempt religious organizations and their relation 
to the particular laws, Canon 615 states that they are exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the local Ordinary with the exception of the 
cases expressed in law. Canon 619 rules that in all things in which 
the religious are subject to the local Ordinary they may be 
coerced with penalties. By special concession of the Holy See to 
some of the exempt organizations, they cannot be punished with 
the censures but only with other penalties. This special conces- 
sion is not mentioned in the Code, except that Canon 613, § 1, 
states that they enjoy the privileges contained in the Code and 
those which have been given to them directly by the Apostolic 
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See (for further details see our ‘“‘Practical Commentary,”’ I, n. 534). 

A penalty imposed by the ecclesiastical superior or court 
follows the offender wherever he goes, even after the superior 
has gone out of office, unless the contrary is explicitly stated in 
the imposition of the penalty. By the very terms in which it is 
imposed, the penalty imposed “‘ad beneplacitum nostrum’”’ ceases 
as soon as the local Ordinary’s power comes to an end. If, for 
instance, a priest has been suspended by his Ordinary, no other 
bishop is allowed to permit him the exercise of the sacred ministry, 
and no one but the proper Ordinary or his successor in the diocese 
or the Holy See can free such priest from the censure. This is 
an ancient rule of the church, which demands that all the various 
units, dioceses, provinces, etc., respect what has been legally 
done by the authorities in any other unit. 

Special Regulations Concerning Heads of Countries, 
Cardinals and Bishops 

The Roman Pontiff alone can inflict on or declare a penalty 
against the persons enumerated in Canon 1557, § 1. Cardinals 
are not subject to the penal law, unless they are explicitly 
mentioned, nor are bishops subject to penalties of suspension and 
interdict latz sententiz (Canon 2227). 

In civil and criminal trials, Canon 1557, § 1, n.1, deprives all 
local Ordinaries of jurisdiction and submits the cases to the 
Supreme Pontiff exclusively when there is question of persons 
who hold the highest governing position in a country or State 
(whether as emperor, king, or under any other title in monarchies, 
or as president or under some similar title in countries with a 
democratic form of government). The children and the person 
who have the right of succession in hereditary monarchies enjoy the 
same privilege. The wives of the heads of States are not men- 
tioned in the Code, but canonists generally say that they enjoy 
the same privilege as their husbands. Their Eminences, the Car- 
dinals of the Church, are not subject to the penal laws of the 
Church, unless they are expressly mentioned. Bishops, including 
titular ones, are in criminal cases subject to the Supreme Pontiff 
only; the same are free from the latz sententiz penalties of sus- 
pension and interdict, unless they are explicitly mentioned. 
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Free the Principal 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


To-day in large parish schools we commonly find a principal 
free from all teaching duties. The free principal has been a 
gradual evolution. The pastor, hard pressed financially, did not 
accept the innovation without resistance. Perhaps his school 
had grown from a one- or two-room structure to a fully developed 
school with at least one room for each grade, and he had not be- 
come aware of the need for an officer able to devote the entire day 
to the functions of administration and supervision. 

In the early days the pastor in his prime had given special atten- 
tion to the school, and knew the capacities and the abilities not 
only of every teacher but also of every individual pupil. With 
the growth of the parish the school kept pace; the duties of the 
pastor multiplied; he was able to give less and less time to the 
school; he found it difficult even to know the pupils personally 
and impossible to keep in close touch with the progress of indivi- 
dual teachers and pupils in his school. The very pressure of ad- 
ministrative problems that came to him daily from the school 
forced him to admit the need of a supervising officer free from all 
other duties. 

The genesis of the office of the principal throughout the nation 
was roughly similar to our supposed case. The general conviction 
of the need of supervision of teaching brought about the appoint- 
ment of visiting committees. In the parish school system eccle- 
siastical law required the appointment of visitors, and assigned 
them the duty of visiting and inspecting all parish schools at least 
once a year. The work of these visitors usually confined itself to 
a physical inspection of the school building, premises, and equip- 
ment. They rarely came in contact with the teachers, and never 
considered the supervision of teaching performance a part of their 
task. Even in the State schools visiting committees, though 
usually composed of the learned men of the community, were un- 
acquainted with the problems of school administration. They 
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gave quaint tests to the scholars, but took no definite action to 
correct faults and shortcomings and made little attempt to evalu- 
ate the efficiency of teaching. 

The very futility of their work forced them to entrust the task 
to the head teacher of the school. This step marks the advent of 
the principal as an administrative and supervisory officer. The 
work of teaching made efficient supervision on the part of the head 
teacher an impossible task. Full comprehension of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory duties of a principal made his release from 
teaching imperative. The teaching principal became first a 
building principal with a decreasing number of teaching hours, 
and then a supervisory principal free from all teaching duty. 

It is a matter of historical record that John D. Philbrick was the 
first principal of a school organized on the basis of a unified cur- 
riculum. In 1847 he was selected to organize the “‘single-headed 
system” as principal of the new Quincy Grammar School of 
Boston. In 1857 he wrote about the work of the principals as 
follows: ‘In some schools, a portion of each day, and in certain 
others one or two half-days in each week, are set apart for the in- 
spection and examination of the lower classes. This, an excellent 
practice, should be encouraged. This is the only practical 
method of securing a uniform and harmonious progress in a large 
school instructed by a number of teachers.”’ . 

To-day we have a non-teaching principal in almost every school 
enrolling two hundred or more pupils. The growing complexity 
of school administration, and particularly of the school curriculum 
in our complex civilization, requires a free principal in every 
school that seeks to measure up to modern standards. The 
eight-grade, eight-room school is hampered from the standpoint 
of supervision and administration when there is not a free princi- 
pal in charge. 

The principal has proved her worth in the parish school system. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that in many instances it is out of the 
question to give opportunity for proper professional courses as a 
preparation for the office of principal. The disadvantage is in 
part outweighed by the fact that Mother Superiors appoint to the 
important post of principal only veteran teachers with records of 
long and successful teaching experience. These teachers come to 
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the task of supervision with a fund of knowledge superior to the 
mere product of theoretical courses in supervision. 
Their general classroom experience gives them a remarkable 
facility in conducting demonstrations in correct teaching pro- 
cedure for the recruit teachers that come to them year after year, 
often with little training in methods of teaching certain subjects 
and with practically no teaching experience. Reavis mentions 
the implied relationship of caste as the first inherent difficulty of 
supervision. In the parish school the principal is commonly the 
Religious Superior, or at least a veteran member of the same 
religious community to which the teacher belongs. This com- 
munity relationship obviates any thought of an implied relation- 
ship of caste between the principal and the teacher. 
The religious life gives to the beginning teacher an attitude of 
docility that readily accepts direction and correction from a 
senior Religious. The human tendency to shrink from criticism 
is minimized to the vanishing point. The tactful principal does 
not presume upon her religious seniority, but she knows that she 
can offer criticisms and suggestions to her teachers as to younger 
sisters of the same family. The intimacy of community life makes 
it easy to give advice informally. The parish principal can easily 
avoid the dread formality of summoning teachers to the princi- 
pal’s office for conference. 
Supervision must be scientific. Subjectivity is the bane of 
supervision. The estimate of all teachers and Superiors who 
have had contact with the candidate during her professional 
preparation and her religious formation, will be of invaluable 
assistance to the principal in diagnosing the personal difficulties 
and teaching deficiencies of the beginning teacher. The principal 
alone may make sad mistakes. Snap judgments of a teacher’s 
work may prejudice the pastor against a teacher whose work falls 
: short of excellence only because of a few minor defects easily cor- 
rected by judicious criticism and advice. No Religious principal 
should venture to rate her teachers without full consultation with 
those teachers and Superiors who have thus far had contact with 
the candidate. This procedure will almost certainly eliminate 
the subjective element in the principal’s estimate. 

You may urge that scientific supervision will have no need of 
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knowing the teacher’s background. The shortest answer to that 
objection is that we have not yet arrived at the truly scientific in 
the work of supervision. There was a time when the supervisor 
thought her work well done if she cast a genial influence over the 
school and avoided all issues that might involve criticism. The 
diplomatic supervisor with the psychologic approach always 
found something to commend and paved the way for any neces- 
sary criticism with praise. There was little of the scientific in the 
suggestions, often gratuitous, offered to the teacher. In view of 
these facts we can be pardoned for concluding that the experi- 
enced and successful teacher becomes, ceteris paribus, the best 
principal; and that she proceeds prudently in making a thorough 
study of the teacher’s background. 

The principal must beware of many pitfalls that beset the path 
of the supervisor. Snap judgments and general impressions give 
no safe measure of a teacher’s work. The casual visitor, even the 
pastor, is sometimes inclined to evaluate the work of a teacher 
solely in terms of the visible details of classroom routine. He 
may have an eye only for the condition of the blackboards, the 
perfect alignment of the window shades, the artistry of the bulle- 
tin board, and other physical details of this nature. Military 
precision in forming lines and marching is another criterion fre- 
quently employed but having no bearing on teaching performance. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that the military dismissal is at 
times a very sad affair. When a building can be emptied in two 
minutes in a fire drill, and it requires ten minutes for a military dis- 
missal, it’s small wonder that some children develop arch trouble. 

Evidences of efficient learning present safer criteria for evaluat- 
ing teacher performance. If the pupils are achieving the desired 
results, it is almost safe to assume that the teacher is performing 
her task satisfactorily. But the measures of efficient learning 
must be mutually understood by the principal and her teachers. 
The ability to recite from memory a textbook assignment is 
stressed by one principal, and may be almost scorned by another. 
Breadth of information presented in fluent expression impresses 
some principals beyond all measure of its reliability as a norm; 
the timid pupil who says little even under compulsion may know 
as much as the forward pupil who is a facile talker. His fluency 
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is a gift to be prized, but as a sole criterion of efficient learning it is 
very fallible. 

Present practice seeks the development of thoroughly objective 
criteria and of scientific methods in applying them. Short of this 
the value of supervision is always subject to question. Objective 
criteria make it possible for the teacher to evaluate her own work. 
The conference of principal and teacher for the improvement of 
teaching performance will not then be a mere beating of the air. 

Dr. Brueckner, in his “Scales for the Rating of Teaching Skill,”’ 
has developed scales for the evaluation of four types of teaching. 
The scale in each teaching type has nine values. Descriptive 
statements make these values concrete. The supervisor and the 
teacher must determine the type of teaching involved in a given 
lesson, then determine its value by comparison with the nearest 
comparable sample. We cannot here give even his description of 
the four types of teaching. In the first type, the compulsion type, 
stress is placed on learning by heart, and much dependence is 
placed on repetition, review and drill. This type aims at results 
in terms of knowledge. In the second type, the teacher prepara- 
tion type, the teacher attempts to predigest the lesson and makes 
use of many tricks and devices in her attempt to impart the knowl- 
edge contained. The third type, the motivation type, organizes 
subject-matter about major topics and makes provision for 
children’s activity under the teacher’s directions. Activity is a 
means of learning subject-matter lessons, but there is less em- 
phasis on knowledge and more on construction and handiwork 
than in the first and second types. In the fourth type, the pur- 
posing type, the pupils are in full control during periods of activity 
with the teacher assisting. There is less emphasis on knowledge 
and skill, more on purposes, achievements, standards, ideals. 
There is much pupil-directed reference reading. The pupils 
learn through their own activity to achieve purposes. The con- 
tent of lessons is determined almost wholly by purposes. 

This digest of the four types is perhaps vague. Brueckner does 
not claim that his types or his scales are all-inclusive. The 
socialized recitation, the lecture method, the unit plan, and the 
contact plan lend themselves to evaluation through appropriate 
scales. He provides definite criteria for the evaluation of his four 
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types. The pastor, the principal and the supervisor may give 
more time to the study of his dissertation as a first step towards 
thoroughly scientific evaluation of teaching procedure. 

There are certain general criteria that afford a basis for a fairly 
objective procedure in the evaluation of classroom work. As 
commonly enumerated they are five in number: 


(1) Do the pupils understand the nature of the learning products pro- 
posed to them? The need of such understanding is conceded on the 
college level, and orientation courses seek to give the answer. The 
elementary and the secondary pupils should have a clear conception, 
in accord with their capacity, of the expected outcomes of any given 
unit of school work. The degree of this understanding is a measure 
of the teacher’s competence and success. 

(2) Does the pupil desire to possess the learning products? To arouse 
the desire to become learned is the best result attainable in formal 
classroom work. The awarding of a certificate or a diploma is merely 
a commencement. Routine teaching never stirs the soul. The 
good teacher educates—leads the pupil out of the morass of ignorance 
under his own power, on his own initiative. 

(3) Does the teacher actively direct and supervise the acquisition of 
the learning products? ‘The teacher has not performed his full task in 
assigning units of work, and then determining whether or not the 
pupil has mastered them. Some types of teaching demand nothing 
more than mere knowledge—a cramming-and-regurgitating process. 
The ideal teacher is not content to designate the learning pootucte, 
but teaches the pupil how best to master them. 

(4) Does the teacher accurately determine the measure of the pupil’s 
understanding or mastery of the learning products? If the teacher is 
satisfied with mere memory work, the pupil may achieve distinction 
with no clear understanding of the material memorized. The science 
of education helps the teacher through objective tests and other 
measurements to eliminate guess work in measuring the pupil’s 
mastery. The genuine teacher will avail herself of these aids. The 
principal commends these devices to the attention of her teachers and 
wins the pastor to include the expense entailed by their use in his 
annual school budget. 

(5) Does the teacher strive to create on the part of the pupil a proper 
mental set towards the learning products acquired? ‘The teacher may 
find that her first task is to break down an attitude of hostility towards 
a certain subject or towards school work in general. This attitude 
destroys even the possibility of success in teaching. Many problem 
children, mentally normal, present only the problem of such an atti- 
tude. Every experienced teacher has had contact with this situa- 
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tion. The breaking down of this hostile attitude requires all the 
skill, prudence and diplomacy of the teacher. When she succeeds in 
creating the contrary favorable mental set towards the learning 
products, she becomes an educator and her pupils master and retain 
the learning products as permanent possessions. 


The five general criteria just enumerated eliminate vagueness in 
supervision and bring the principal and her teachers to an under- 
standing of their common problem and its solution. The pastor 
who desires to supervise personally the work of the teachers in his 
school, can have no better guide than these general criteria. 

The teacher must have the ability to evaluate teaching proce- 
dures. The principal may test this ability as a means of deter- 
mining the teacher’s efficiency. The test findings may confirm 
or fail to confirm the judgment formed in classroom visitation. 
The teacher who takes no action to correct inaccurate or ineffi- 
cient methods of study may be letter-perfect in every phase of 
teaching procedure except what we may here call the ‘‘follow-up”’ 
phase. She fails to achieve results only because she has not 
taught her pupils how to study. In conference with the principal 
the teacher learns many procedures designed to aid the pupil 
develop efficient methods of study. 

The mere formulation of ‘“‘rules of study’? may solve the diffi- 
culty. In some schools a skilled teacher acting as a study coach 
trains pupils in superior studying procedure. The teacher may 
call upon successful pupils to describe their methods of study. 
The pupil who seems lost in a haze in attacking new lessons 
quickly learns superior methods from the example of a fellow- 
pupil. At times teacher demonstration of efficient methods re- 
veals to the student wherein he has failed in the past. Finally, a 
report of difficulties met by the class as a whole will help the 
teacher formulate practice exercises designed to correct faulty 
methods of study. 

Correct methods of study are vital to success in the elementary 
and in the secondary school. The primary teacher must train 
the child to study, must study with the child, or nothing is 
accomplished. In the upper grades, including the high school, 
the teacher often assumes that the student is competent to at- 
tempt the mastery of subject-matter as presented. The assump- 
tion is often groundless. The teacher who fails to discover the 
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pupil’s errors in studying procedure, or neglects to correct them, 
is guilty of faulty teaching. 

The principal will not unduly stress the mechanics of conduct- 
ing a class, but she may find that faulty mechanics interfere with 
good teaching. The objective phases of classroom activities 
merit attention. How much time does the teacher lose in starting 
the class period, in distributing and collecting materials, in the 
passing of pupils to the blackboards, in making assignments and 
conducting recitations? Every pastor in visiting his school has 
noted the wide divergence of practice on these points. It is un- 
just to rate a teacher on class management alone, but the pastor 
may be pardoned for concluding that the teacher who does not 
allow herself or her class to become enmeshed in physical details 
is a superior teacher. 

There are other details of procedure that have a more intimate 
relation with acceptable teaching performance. Does the teacher 
encourage only a few pupils, the more gifted ones, to enter into a 
discussion of the learning products, and ignore the inattention of 
mediocre and dull pupils during explanations and recitations? Is 
she satisfied with a mumbled monosyllable as an answer to ques- 
tions that should provoke thought and expression on the part of 
the pupil? Are adequate assignments given to groups not actu- 
ally engaged in recitation? Do the questions addressed to the 
pupils stir only mnemonic regurgitation, or do they actually stir 
thought processes? 

Observation based on these points will enable the principal or 
the pastor to form an objective estimate of the teacher’s work. 
A check list of these and other objective phases of classroom 
activities makes it easy for the principal to conduct a supervisory 
conference with the teacher. The frank discussion of this factual 
material may reveal to the individual teacher for the first time 
just wherein her teaching has been deficient. She welcomes 
further supervision and future conferences, because the Religious 
teacher aspires to do her work in the very best manner possible. 

Have we presented sufficient material to prove that the stand- 
ard parish school needs the free principal as a supervisor? The 
pastor will find that this officer in his school relieves him of a great 
part of the burden of administration. Aside from this, the free 
principal justifies her position on the score of supervision alone. 
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A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
God in Us 


Nothing is more certain than that God is most wonderfully near unto 
us. Prope est Dominus omnibus invocantibus eum (Ps. cxliv). For all 
that, He is ever shrouded in infinite mystery. It is precisely this 
secretiveness, so to speak, this eternal elusiveness, which accounts for so 
much of men’s indifference towards His adorable Majesty. Neverthe- 
less, He has deigned to give us a sure and certain revelation of the fact of 
His existence. Of course, certainty and clearness are two different con- 
cepts. The only definition of God—and it does not define Him—is to 
describe Him as infinite and transcending all that comes within the 
range of our experience. Such a description implies obscurity; yet, 
this very element of mystery, says P. Sertillanges in a short but fascinat- 
ing article in La Vie Spirituelle of December 1, 1935, contributes most 
powerfully towards our spiritual formation, and if it becomes an obstacle 
at any time, that is due solely to our dullness of mind and heart. 

It would not be true to say that whilst we are in this world we are kept 
far from God. The mystery of God is no hindrance to a lively feeling of 
His nearness. If He were far from us, He would be at an infinite dis- 
tance. As between Him and His rational creatures there must neces- 
sarily be either infinite distance or none at all. Now God is not far, but 
near. His very infinity brings Him close to us, for He, and none other, 
is the immediate and sole source from which springs our being and per- 
sonality. His ineffable transcendence enables Him to be most inti- 
mately near to every one of His creatures without His being thereby 
merged in it or stained by its contact. The sun pours all its heat and 
splendor upon all men together and upon every single individual by 
reason of its very distance in space: if it were closer we could not live, 
and it would cease to be a universal life-giver. The image is not accu- 
rate—no comparison ever is; for the sun is outside, whereas God is within 
us. This ubiquitous yet most personal presence is ethically valuable and 
spiritually operative if we are aware of it. To think of God is the same 
as bringing Him down into our soul, or, more accurately, it is making it 
possible for Him to give Himself to us. Thus, from cosmic God’s pres- 
ence becomes personal; from metaphysical it becomes moral and mystical. 
For the pure philosopher the presence of God is a case of universal real- 
ity, for the Christian it is a rendezvous! The venue of so wonderful a 
meeting is within our mind and will by faith and love, though the mere 
possession of intelligence and will already implies a divine presence. But, 
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as the kind of divine presence is determined by the nature of the effects 
which it produces in us, the perfect presence is that which issues in the 
most perfect gifts—those which, being themselves supernatural, raise us 
above mere nature and translate us into the essentially supernatural 
world in which God has His being. He who loves a supernatural life of 
faith, hope and charity may thereby know that God is in him and he in 
God. 


The Social and Economic Value of the Priesthood 


Adam Smith, in the eighteenth century, was the first to draw a dis- 
tinction between productive and non-productive work, according as it 
improves or adds to the value of the subject-matter with which it deals, 
or leaves it as it found it. Thus, a cobbler’s work is productive, but, to 
Smith’s mind, though the occupation of a king, a teacher or a priest is 
honorable, it is nevertheless not productive. Smith’s theory savors of 
the materialism of his century, and has been repeatedly refuted by argu- 
ments that are sufficiently cogent. But as regards the social and eco- 
nomic value of clerical life, viewed as a profession, some of the arguments 
put forward from time to time as proofs of its real productiveness or 
fruitfulness are not sufficiently cogent. By his professional activities as 
teacher and guide the priest supports social order and stability. But it 
is not merely by exhorting his people to obey the authorities, to apply 
themselves conscientiously to work, and so forth, that the priest con- 
tributes his quota to the general welfare. Even if he were to limit him- 
self to his supreme and essential task—which is essentially a super- 
natural one, consisting in an endeavor to save and sanctify souls—he 
would at the same time greatly forward the temporal welfare of his 
fellow-men, inasmuch as in every walk of life and in every social stratum 
human happiness depends ultimately on a mental attitude. A man 
who stands for an ideal, as the priest does, and who for ever reminds men 
of their origin and destiny, gives to them an intangible yet very real 
energy; he gives to their existence a luminous background which lights 
up the shadows of daily life; an unerring standard by which events may 
be measured and valued at their reai, not at their seeming, worth. If 
man were a mere animal, with nothing to look forward to after the 
three-score years or so of drudgery, misery or even pleasure such as 
may be had on this planet, then the cobbler, the carpenter, the husband- 
man and the physician might well come first-in the hierarchy of pro- 
ductive workers. Now, man’s goal lies beyond the stars. Hence, they 
who help their fellows to reach it are of all productive and creative work- 
ers the most fruitful. To rejoice with them that rejoice, to weep with 
them that weep, to raise up the despondent, to counsel those in doubt, 
to encourage those whose energy flags, is obviously productive of the high- 
est results, though it is, unfortunately, not possible to appraise them in 
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terms that would be grasped or appreciated by the man who deliberately 
limits his God-given intelligence to the things of this world. Modern 
psychologists, even such as stand outside the Christian ethos, acknowl- 
edge that true productivity demands spiritual training. Hence, one 
very modern writer does not hesitate to praise the old monastic rules as 
ideal adaptations of man to his calling. Now, in these rules there is a 
wise division of effort. Work there is in the most contemplative 
Orders, and contemplation in the most active ones. So the priest who 
seemingly stands aside from work-a-day life because he plies no trade 
yielding immediate, tangible fruits, is yet a most highly productive and 
creative worker inasmuch as it is precisely his freedom from material or 
mechanical effort that enables him to fashion and mould the souls—the 
characters—of men, and to keep before their eyes ideals that illumine 
and transform the dull monotony of mere material productiveness (cfr. 
Theolog.-prakt. Quarialschrift, January, 1936). 


Dante’s Philosophy 


It would be taking owls to Athens to make the eulogy of the greatest 
and purest of Christian poets. That Dante is a supreme poet is granted 
by all those whose opinion is worth while. But the immortal Floren- 
tine was not only a poet; he was likewise a subtle philosopher and a keen 
theologian. Gregorianum (October, 1935), in an interesting paper in 
English, discusses Dante’s philosophy especially as stated in the Convitio. 
The writer, summing up the opinion of “the undisputed Dean of the 
world’s Dantists,’’ Michele Barbi, claims for the poet not originality of 
thought but the gift of keen penetration and lucid exposition of the 
thought of others. Among these Dante gave pride of place to Aristotle, 
whom he knew through his commentators, especially Albert the Great 
and Thomas Aquinas. The consistent Thomism of the poet, so utterly 
free from Averroistic and Neo-Platonist traces, is admirably demon- 
strated in a well-documented study of the Convito by Fr. Brusnelli, S.J. 
The matter may seem rather abstruse or of purely academic interest, but 
Dante is so great a glory of the Christian literature of all ages and coun- 
tries that it is not a waste of time to point out once more that, when we 
read his works, we are not reading a mere maker of verses, or an artist 
in words flushed with poetic inspiration, but a true philosopher whose 
work is philosophy, theology and history in verse. 


Abraham’s Sacrifice 


The Bible story of Abraham’s attempted sacrifice of his son Isaac un- 
doubtedly puzzles not a few people, for the mere thought of a human 
sacrifice is infinitely repellent tous. What are we tothink of it? It has 
been said that the episode belongs to a period of the life of the patriarch 
when his knowledge of God was still rudimentary—scarcely, if at all, 
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superior to the ideas of the people among whom he lived. This cannot 
be held by a Catholic. In point of fact, it is admitted that, since God is 
the Giver of life, He could claim back what He has bestowed. But 
there is no trace in the Bible of human sacrifices ever having been offered 
by the primitive patriarchs or by the descendants of Abraham. Aill 
first-born were indeed offered to the Lord, but, whereas the first-born of 
the animals were either sacrificed or redeemed, the human first-born had 
to be redeemed (Exod., xiii. 13). The first-born was the object of 
spiritual blessings. There would have been little advantage in that 
position if at any time the eldest son was sacrificially slain. Human 
sacrifices are expressly forbidden by the Law (Deut., xii. 31). It may be 
that Jephte did indeed immolate his daughter—there is some uncer- 
tainty on the point; but if he did so, his action can only be accounted for 
on the ground of an erroneous interpretation of a rash oath (Judges, xi), 
and, in point of fact, that period of Israel’s history was one of lawlessness 
and frequent apostasy. Some Jewish interpreters have suggested that 
the sacrifice of Isaac was not commanded by God Himself, but by some 
one in the entourage, so to speak, of the Almighty—one of the “‘sons of 
God,’’ who wished to see Abraham’s faith put to the test after the man- 
ner of what we read in the opening chapters of Job. Others see in the 
incident a desire on the part of the patriarch to propitiate God at a 
period of distress. Lastly, at least one recent scholar sees in it a biblical 
parallel of the sacrifice of Iphigenia! 

The historicity of the episode remains unshaken. It is a fact of his- 
tory that Abraham was commanded to immolate his only son, and he 
was ready to obey and was only stopped from carrying out the divine 
precept at the very last moment. But in view of the Jews’ abhorrence 
of human sacrifices is it credible that an act so sternly forbidden by the 
Law of God would be ascribed to the father of all believers? A high 
ethical value attaches to the story. On the one hand, God asserts His 
supreme dominion over life, and on the other we behold the inspiring 
spectacle of a most heroic faith, trust and obedience. Even as the 
patriarch did not doubt the word of God when a son was promised to 
him at a time when he could no longer hope for such a joy, so did he 
now “account that God is able to raise up even from the dead’’ (Heb., 
xi. 19). 

The Church received the story from the Synagogue, and from the be- 
ginnings of Christianity it became an inspiration to the first Christians 
who saw in it a sure promise of life and immortality (cfr. Theologisch- 
praktische Quarialschrift, January, 1936). 


Melchisedech 


The stately, yet elusive and mysterious figure of Melchisedech, king 
and priest, has attracted the attention of all the ages. St. Paul is the 
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divinely inspired exponent of the theological aspect of his character, or 
rather of the one and only incident in his life which an unerring historian 
has recorded for our learning. When Abraham returned from his vic- 
torious pursuit of the petty kings—more properly the heads of small 
tribes—who had made a sudden descent upon the cities of the plain and 
had carried away Lot, the patriarch’s half-brother, we read that as he 
approached the city of Salem, its king, who was likewise a priest of the 
Most-High God, brought forth bread and wine and blessed Abraham, 
who in his turn gave Melchisedech “‘tithes of all.’’ Psalm cix refers to 
the incident. The Messianic character of this Psalm is certain, since 
Our Lord Himself quotes it as such. The appeal to it as an argument 
proving the sacrificial character of the Eucharist is as old as Catholic 
theology. Salem, we may confidently affirm, is Jerusalem. Melchise- 
dech ruled over the small but strong hill town; he was a worshipper of 
the one true God and officiated as His priest. At Ur of the Chaldees, 
whence Abraham came, there existed a very comprehensive system of 
tithes paid to the local God. ‘‘Babylonia was the inventor of tithes,” 
says Professor Sayce. St. Paul, in his elaborate theological treatise on 
the priesthood of Christ, otherwise called the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
throws a wonderful light upon the mysterious scene enacted in the deep 
vale beneath the walls of Salem. Melchisedech is a type, a prophetic 
figure, of the divine High-Priest, whose everlasting sacrifice, in its exter- 
nals, resembles that of the King of Salem. Thus is verified once more 
the famous doctrine of St. Augustine that the Old Testament must be 
read in the light of the New, and only in this light can we perceive the 
significance of the Old—gquidquid in Veteri Testamento latet, in novo patet 
(Clergy Review, November, 1935). . 


Name Day and Birthday 


The Church ordains that at their baptism all her children should be 
entrusted to the guardianship of a Patron Saint. The name of the 
heavenly Patron becomes our ‘‘Christian’’ name, and in certain coun- 
tries, more especially in religious and ecclesiastical circles, the custom 
obtains of observing the Saint’s day—the name day—trather than the 
birthday. Asa matter of fact, a certain amount of exaggeration tends 
to creep in, and there are those who would have it that it is “‘unchristian”’ 
to observe one’s birthday in preference to one’s ‘‘name day.’’ That very 
live review, Liturgisches Leben, edited by Dr. Pinsk (Berlin), has a 
spirited article on this subject in its issue of last November. Nothing 
could be more becoming than that we should honor the Saint whose 
name we bear, and to observe his feast day with some solemnity. But 
it would not be right to condemn as unchristian the practice of other 
people who observe their birthday. It is not generally known that the 
Church herself, for centuries, made provision for a suitable observance 
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of the day. The ancient Sacramentarium Gelasianum, which dates from 
the fifth century, has a proper Mass for a birthday. A copy of this 
Missal (which, in the tenth century, belonged to the famous Abbey of 
Fulda) has the text of a Mass—Missa in natale genuinum—with proper 
Collects, a proper Preface, and even a special and very lengthy prayer 
infra actionem. Space does not permit of lengthy quotation but the first 
prayer is thus worded: “Omnipotens, sempiterne Deus, totius conditor 
creature, preces nostras clementer exaudi, et annos famuli tui. . . quem 
de maternis visceribus in hanc vitam prodire jussisti, prosperos pluri- 
mosque largire, ut omnem tibi exigat placiturus etatem.”’ 

When Pius V reformed the Missal, these texts shared the fate of so 
many other interesting liturgical monuments. In any case, no one has 
a right to blame those who keep their birthday as much as, or even more 
than, their name day. The bestowal of a name is a purely accidental 
thing, whereas the day on which we came into this world is an event of 
immense importance at least to ourselves. As the day recurs each suc- 
cessive year, it is only right and becoming that we return thanks to our 
Creator for the gift of life. Todosois not unchristian; on the contrary, 
it is only going back to the primitive custom of Christians. It is no 
argument to the contrary to quote in this connection the famous impre- 
cation of Job: ‘‘Let the day perish wherein I was born, etc.” (Job, iii. 3). 
That chapter is but a poetical, though of course inspired, expression of 
grief which must not be unduly pressed or taken too literally. The fact is 
that a birthday well deserves special observance, and it is certainly inter- 
esting and touching that here also the Church, that true Mother of men, 
has not failed to give a lead to her children. 

















Answers to Questions 


Catholic Sponsors at Protestant Baptisms 


Question: If a penitent tells the confessor that he has acted as sponsor 
at a Protestant Baptism because he is a relative or an intimate friend of 
the parents and could not refuse without offending them, is the confessor 
to consider such a Catholic excommunicated? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: According to Canon 2319, § 1, n. 3, an excommunica- 
tion reserved to the Ordinary is incurred by Catholics who with 
full knowledge of the prohibition of the Church offer their chil- 
dren for Baptism to a non-Catholic minister. The wording of 
the Canon is clear: it punishes Catholic parents who have their 
children baptized by a non-Catholic minister. Why then does 
our correspondent ask whether a Catholic who acts as sponsor at 
the non-Catholic Baptism incurs the excommunication? Evi- 
dently because he has read in the Code that not only those pri- 
marily guilty of an offense but also all who codperate, though 
participants are not specially mentioned, incur the same penalty 
(cfr. Canon 2231). It is true that there is such a rule in Canon 
2231, but it refers the reader to Canon 2209, §§ 1-3, to ascertain 
the codperators that are punished with the same penalty. In 
§ 1, those who by common consent (conspiracy) and common 
physical action participate in the commission of an offense are, 
generally speaking, equally guilty and incur the same penalty; 
§ 2 states that in offenses which ot their nature require an ac- 
complice both are equally guilty and liable to the same penalty; 
§ 3 declares guilty the one who commands, induces or concurs 
in any other manner in the accomplishment of an offense, if it 
would not have been committed without such participation. The 
rule of § 1 may, as it appears at first sight, be applied to a sponsor 
in Baptism. However, the offense of Catholic parents present- 
ing their children for Baptism to a non-Catholic minister is a 
specific or so-called qualified offense which cannot be committed 
by anyone else than the ones mentioned or those standing in the 


place of parents—.e., to whom the parental authority comes when 
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father and mother die or are otherwise disqualified from exer- 
cising that authority (e.g., in case of insanity). 

The principle of participation in offenses with equal liability 
for the guilt and the penalty is based on the fact that the par- 
ticipants commit the identical crime with the principal perpetra- 
tors. That is not possible in offenses that are forbidden under a 
specified penalty to specified classes of people (e.g., parents, clerics, 
etc.). The sponsor is not the parent, and the excommunication 
is pronounced against parents. As is evident, the abuse of the 
parental authority is punished. No penal law may be extended 
to persons who are not clearly embraced by it. There are other 
illustrations from the penal law which show that participants 
are not always and in every instance subject to the same penalty. 
According to Canon 2319, § 1, n. 1, Catholics who attempt mar- 
riage before a non-Catholic minister are excommunicated. No- 
body holds that those persons who urge them, induce them, etc., are 
subject to the same penalty. Again, the confessor who absolves 
his accomplice in a sin of unchastity is excommunicated, but 
nobody holds that the penitent who induced him to attempt the 
absolution is excommunicated. Wherefore, even if father or 
mother or both had been Catholics and now demand or permit 
that their child be baptized by a non-Catholic minister, the 
sponsor does not incur the excommunication. . 

Is the sponsor guiltless? Evidently not, for even if he be very 
ignorant of the principles of his religion, he must have known that 
he was not allowed to be sponsor at a Protestant Baptism. His 
non-Catholic friends or relations will not respect him much for 
disregarding the principles of his religion. Active assistance in 
the religious services of non-Catholics makes a Catholic suspected 
of heresy (cir. Canon 2316), and the Ordinary can punish him for 
the offense. 

Why Talk about Catholic Action? 


Question: Why is there in the last year or two so much about Catho- 
lic social action in the pages of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
that it seems to be the all-absorbing subject? What can the many pas- 
tors in rural districts do about Catholic social action? Their people 
are few and scattered over a wide area, and the struggle for existence 
is pressing the pastors as much as many of their parishioners. What can 
be done? What must be done? 


PASTOR. 
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Answer: The peril that threatens to ruin all that humanity 
has built up in the social and religious order by a laborious 
process of centuries, that peril has come nearer to our doors ever 
since Pope Leo XIII, of blessed memory, pointed it out so 
eloquently in his Encyclicals on the condition of the working 
classes, on the evils affecting modern society, and in that on social- 
ism, communism, nihilism. The present Holy Father tried to 
make the Christian world aware of the nearness of the peril in 
his Encyclical ‘“Quadragesimo anno.’”’ From the watch tower of 
the Christian citadel the Head of Christendom gives warning of 
the approaching enemy, and the warning is not heeded by the 
vast majority, just as the warning of Noe announcing the coming 
of the deluge unless the people did penance fell on deaf ears. 

The danger is undoubtedly imminent, and whether we shall 
escape it or at least remain firm when tribulations will rush upon 
us, depends to a large extent on the preparations we make in 
advance. Very likely the ugly beast of Communism will be suf- 
fered by God to sorely try all the nations of the earth, because 
they have not appreciated the blessings of Christ and have not 
wholeheartedly made a true brotherhood in Christ of their fellow- 
men. There is still too much slavery everywhere, and our 
brothers in Christ should not be anyone’s slaves. For the old- 
time form of slavery new forms have been invented as cruel as, 
and sometimes far more cruel than, the ancient slavery. -How 
much concern has the world at large for the health and happiness 
of the workingmen through whose hard toil immense fortunes 
have been created in the world of industry! With the big profi- 
teers of industry it is never a question how much a business 
corporation can afford to pay to reward those who give their 
life’s energies to the task; their sole concern is how little is 
absolutely needed to keep the human machines going and avoid 
arousing them to animosity and revolt against the modern slave- 
masters. If the profits in businéss were so meager that the cor- 
porations could not carry on except with low wages, the inevitable 
would have to be accepted by both employers and employed. 
However, in very many instances the directors of the corporations 
got immense salaries and other profits, and the workingmen have 
had to fight constantly to get a trifle more than starvation wages. 
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This it is that gives Communism an easy entrance into the minds 
of the men and women of industry. 

What can be done, what must be done, by every priest who has 
charge over people? The truth on the principles of right and 
wrong as they enter into business life should be made known— 
the truths that are contained in the pronouncements of the Head 
of the Church. It is true that there is far more need of making 
known these principles in places where there are industries. 
There all who have any influence with the people should unitedly 
and unceasingly preach those truths to high and low, rich and 
poor. For the rest, no place is too small, no group of people un- 
important, when there is question of spreading the truth on a sub- 
ject so vital as social justice and Christian brotherhood. Without 
the practice of the principle of Christian brotherhood between 
rich and poor, employer and employed, no remedy against the 
spread of Communism can be effective. The Holy Father says 
that it is the chief duty of the bishops and priests to seek diligently, 
to select prudently and to train fittingly lay apostles amongst 
workingmen and amongst employers, who shall make known the 
true principles taught by the Church. Could the Head of our 
Church have been more emphatic than to call this the ‘‘chief duty’’? 


Fees for Dispensation from Impediments of Marriage and for 
Marriage Ceremony.—Baptismal Font in Cold Climates 


Question: Can the diocesan chancery justly claim a share in a mar- 
riage fee freely paid to a pastor who has received for the said marriage 
a dispensation ‘‘in forma pauperum’’? 

Is it obligatory to have a baptismal font where on account of the cold 
climate the baptismal water cannot be kept in the font? 

ROBERTUS. 


Answer: Canon 1056 states: ‘“With the exception of a small 
charge for the necessary expenses of the chancery office in dispen- 
sations which are not issued in forma pauperum, the local Or- 
dinaries and their officials cannot demand any gain on the oc- 
casion of the concession of a dispensation, unless the Holy See 
shall have explicitly given them this right. If they nevertheless 
exact such profit, they are bound to make restitution. All 
customs contrary to this Canon are condemned.” In the quin- 
quennial faculties which the Ordinaries receive from the Holy 
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See there are rules about the fees or taxes to be charged by the 
Ordinaries for the benefit of the Holy See. In applying the 
faculties granted by the Sacred Penitentiary, no tax of any kind 
is to be charged. In the use of the faculties granted by the Holy 
Office and the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments for mar- 
riage dispensations, the Ordinary is told to collect from the 
parties who are able to pay an “‘equa et congrua oblatio” accord- 
ing to the practice that has long since been in vogue in the 
Diocesan Curias. ‘These taxes should be lowered or altogether 
dispensed with for reason of the poverty of the petitioners or 
other just reasons, according to the discretion and the conscience 
of the Ordinary. At the end of each year the Ordinary is to 
make a report and transmit the offerings through the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation; it should be indicated what offerings 
belong to the various Sacred Congregations whose respective 
faculties have been applied by the Ordinary. 

The Ordinary has the obligation to collect the taxes, and there- 
fore the pastors have the duty to be conscientious in their ap- 
plications for dispensations for the poor. Strictly speaking, 
those people only are entitled to gratuitous service in this matter 
who have no property worth mentioning, and who earn so little 
that there is no surplus even though they are reasonable in their 
mode of living. If persons are entitled to gratuitous service, 
excepting a small fee for expenditures (which is usually one dol- 
lar), the pastor should not charge anything for his witnessing the 
marriage, for there is a rule in the Church that the poor are 
entitled to gratuitous service and are not obliged to pay the cus- 
tomary stole fees. We have seen it again and again that pastors 
apply for dispensation ‘‘in forma pauperum’”’ and then insist on 
the payment of ten dollars as a stole fee at the time of the mar- 
riage. There is no logic to such doings. If people are told that 
they do not have to pay the usual marriage fee and nevertheless 
make an offering, the pastor is within his rights to accept it and 
no authority can deprive him of it, as is evident from Canon 463. 

Concerning Baptism in parish churches in very cold weather, 
the diocesan statutes should provide for the peculiar circum- 
stances. If they have no provision, the pastor will have to use 
his own good judgment. If the church is well heated on week- 
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days and Sundays, there should be no difficulty baptizing in 
church. A small quantity of baptismal water can be warmed to 
a tepid temperature so as to remove the chill. If the church is 
cold, the sacristy or some warm spot ought to be used so as not 
to endanger the health of the infant. In many places the Ordi- 
naries permit the pastors to use some room in the rectory or some 
other place for a winter chapel during the week, so as to avoid the 
great cost of heating the church for the priest’s daily Mass 
when there are only a few persons who attend Mass during the 
week. Such a place practically becomes a public oratory for the 
parish, and may be used for Baptism. Noldin-Schmitt (‘“Theol. 
Moral.,”’ III, n. 82) say that there are diocesan Rituals approved 
by the Holy See which during severe cold weather permit Baptism 
in the sacristy or in the pastors’ residence. 


Kissing the Bishop’s Ring.—Impediment of Sacred Orders 


Question: What is the ceremonial when one meets a bishop, not one’s 
Ordinary, in a rectory? Should one genuflect or kiss the ring standing? 
Is it an impediment to Sacred Orders if the candidate was born of 


an insane father or mother? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: Concerning the kissing of the ring of a bishop, Nainfa 
(‘Costume of Prelates,” p. 144) writes: ‘Should one bend the 
knee when kissing the episcopal ring? Yes, if the bishop is 
within the limits of his own diocese, as it is an acknowledgment 
of his jurisdiction as Ordinary. Outside of his own diocese, 
etiquette requires that he should only permit a low bow due to 
his character as a bishop.”” We may add that an indulgence of 
fifty days, applicable to the souls in purgatory, is granted for 
devoutly kissing the ring of Cardinals, archbishops and bishops 
(Holy Office, March 18, 1909; Acta Ap. Sedis, I, p. 277). 

There is no impediment to Sacred Orders for a young man whose 
father or mother became insane, but that does not mean that 
- reasonable precautions should be neglected. Though the ques- 
tion of the heredity of bodily and mental defects is still unsettled, 
there is reason to take warning where insanity appeared in the 
progenitors. If that affliction has reappeared in a family at 
frequent intervals, the case calls for a close study of the problem. 
If there has been no previous occurrence of this malady in the 
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family of either father or mother, and now the father or mother 
becomes insane, there may be some specific reason for the afflic- 
tion which has nothing to do with the children that were born 
before this tragedy happened. We cannot give a precise answer 
to the question whether a young man should or should not be 
admitted to Sacred Orders under the circumstances, but we do 
voice a warning to have the matter carefully investigated in 
each case by competent medical men. 
STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Roman Documents 


Book by Buonaiuti Put on the Index 


The book, “‘Milestones in the History of Christianity’’ (Pietre 
miliari nella storia del Cristianesimo), by the excommunicatus 
vitandus, Ernest Buonaiuti, has been put on the Index of For- 
bidden Books (Holy Office, January 20, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXVIII, 71). 

Basilica and Town of Loreto 

A year ago Pope Pius XI had subjected the Basilica of Loreto 
which encloses the house of the Holy Family to his own jurisdic- 
tion in both spiritual and temporal affairs. Now he separates the 
Basilica and the whole town of Loreto from the Diocese of Re- 
canati-Loreto, and governs the district by an Apostolic Adminis- 
trator in all spiritual and temporal affairs (Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation, October 11, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 71). 
Indulgences for Prayer at Ringing of Church Bell on Fridays 

at Three O’Clock 

The death of Christ occurred about three o’clock in the after- 
noon of Good Friday. In memory of this fact many churches 
introduced the custom of ringing the church bell at that hour on 
Fridays. Pope Benedict XIV on December 13, 1740, had granted 
an indulgence of one hundred days to persons who recited five 
Our Fathers and Hail Marys for the intentions of the Holy Father 
at the ringing of the church bell on Friday afternoon. By Decree 
of the Sacred Penitentiary of January 30, 1933, Pope Pius XI 
granted for the recitation of five Our Fathers and Hail Marys and 
the invocation, ‘“‘Adoramus te, Christe, et benedicimus tibi, 
etc.”’ (or some other salutation to the Cross of Christ), a partial 
indulgence of ten years and a plenary indulgence under the usual 
conditions, if one said those prayers every Friday for a whole 
month. 

The fact that in many places the custom of ringing the church 
bell on Friday afternoon does not exist, occasioned the inquiry 


to the Holy See whether those indulgences could be gained by 
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people saying the prayers in places where the bell is not rung. 
The Holy See answered that the people may gain them if they say 
the prayers about the hour on Friday at which the Lord died on 
the Cross, or at some other hour at which according to local 
custom the commemoration of Christ’s death is made (Sacred 
Penitentiary, December 28, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 79). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. John Mulroy (Diocese of Den- 
ver); Matthew D. Tierney, Cornelius M. Scanlan, John W. 
Keyes, James McKay (Diocese of Kansas City); George Jeffreys 
(Diocese of Hexham-Newcastle). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Homiletic Bart 


Hermon Material for the Month of Map 


Second Sunday after Easter 


Prayer 
By J. Extiot Ross, Px.D. 


“And in Thy name I will lift ub my hands, alleluia’”’ 
(Offertory of the Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Temporal world is always obtruding upon us, and tts claims cannot 
be ignored. But we can ignore soul and spiritual world, unless we 
make a special effort. 

II. The means of keeping a grip on spiritual things is prayer. 

(1) Best prayer ts true assistance at Mass—not merely physical 
presence. 

(2) But weekly Mass ts not enough to keep temporal things in their 
place: (a) datly prayer, morning and night, is also needed; 
and (b) in addition, every unwanted incident should elictt the 
aspiration: ‘‘Thy will be donel’’ 


(3) Besides Mass and private prayers, let there be family prayers. 
III. Conclusion. 


The temporal world is always obtruding itself upon our attention. 
Its claims are insistent and imperious. The body has many needs, 
and these must be met; we must associate with others, and such associa- 
tion makes certain demands upon us. Try as hard as we may, we can- 
not ignore material things. They are thrust upon us every waking 
moment. 

But we can ignore the soul and the spiritual world. Indeed, not 
only can we ignore them, but, unless we make a conscious effort to keep 
fresh our realization of them, they will be forced into the uttermost 
fringe of attention by the things of time. They will grow dimmer and 
dimmer until they fade away from us entirely. We shall live like brute 
‘ animals completely immersed in the senses. Brutes were designed for 
such a life, and as far as we know they find their whole satisfaction in thus 
living. As human beings, however, we have higher spiritual faculties, 
and we were intended to live upon a higher plane than the merely mate- 
rial. If we ignore the things of the spirit, inevitably we must pay the 
penalty for such a badly ordered life. When pain and sickness and 
loss of loved ones come, as they must come to all, we shall be left naked 
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to the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. For we can rise superior 
to temporal calamity only through the armor of the spirit. Even froma 
worldly standpoint, therefore, to say nothing of another life beyond the 
grave, the wise plan is to keep our grip upon the things of the spirit. 


Meaning of Prayer 


Prayer is the means of keeping a firm grip upon the spiritual. ‘‘Be 
sober and watch,’’ says St. Peter (I Peter, v. 8). “Be. . . instant,” 
or, as it might be translated, steadfast, ‘‘in prayer,’’ admonishes St. Paul 
(Rom., xii. 12). And according to Christ, “‘we ought always to pray” 
(Luke, xviii. 1). But prayer is not a mechanical repetition of memorized 
formulas uttered by our lips while our minds pay no attention to the 
meaning of the words. As you learned in your Catechism, prayer is a 
lifting of the mind and heart, or will, to God. It is not a magic com- 
bination of sounds, like ‘“Open sesame’’ or ‘‘Abracadabra,”’ that were 
supposed to work their effects independently of how they were said. 
Prayer is a mental exercise. 

Of course, the best prayer is a true assistance at the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. For this reason the Church has placed upon us the obligation of 
hearing Mass once a week. But we cheat ourselves of the real spiritual 
profit intended by the Church, unless we assist at Mass properly. 
And I am afraid that many of you come merely through a sense of 
obligation, giving a physical but not a mental presence. For the dis- 
tractions of the world are with you even at Mass, and yet you do not use 
the external helps that might enable you to keep your minds fixed upon 
spiritual mysteries. Many of you come to Mass without beads, with- 
out a prayerbook, or without the best help of all, a Missal. . Conse- 
quently your minds are wandering incessantly upon temporal things, 
while you stand, or kneel, or sit as those around you go through these 
bodily motions. You are thinking that such a one should have moved 
up to let you into a pew, or that so and so has a new hat, or imagining 
what you will do once Mass is over. 


Daily Prayer 
Even when assisted at prayerfully, however, weekly Mass is not 
enough to keep temporal things from monopolizing us. There should 
also be daily private prayer. Each morning there should be some reali- 
zation of God’s indwelling presence, an offering to Him of all the 
thoughts, words and action of the day, coupled with the determination 
that we shall not offer anything offensive to Him. At night there 
should be a review of the day to decide how far we have lived up to this 
resolution, a humble sorrow for our lapses, a committing of ourselves to 
God during sleep. 
If we do this and lead an upright life, even if we do not consciously 
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think of God very much during the day, we may be said to pray always. 
But we can train ourselves to do more. Indeed, the very distractions 
of our daily lives can be made the means of calling us back again and 
again to God. One who in his morning reflections has grasped the fact 
of God’s immanence in His universe, will realize the utter dependence of 
everything upon God. Not only did God create the universe in the very 
beginning, but he sustains it in existence every moment. Now the ob- 
vious conclusion from this is that nothing can happen unless God per- 
mits it. Ina sense, therefore, all the daily occurrences of our lives are a 
manifestation of God’s will. 

There is rain when we want sunshine, there is cold when we want 
warmth, there is drought when we want rain. It is all in the hollow of 
God’s hand, all under His over-ruling providence. And as some men 
get the habit of meeting such unwanted incidents with a curse, the 
prayerful man can meet them with the beautiful aspiration of the Lord’s 
prayer: ‘‘Thy will be done!’’ Instead of uselessly complaining and 
grumbling about the weather, we can accept all kinds cheerfully. There 
is a deal of sound philosophy, of prayerfulness, crammed into that old 
verse: 

Then blow ye east, or blow ye west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


Naturally, it is not only the weather that can be made to call us back 
to God in this way. The radio fails just when we were especially eager 
to get a certain program; a train is late; something we do not like is 
prepared for dinner: we can accept such little nuisances grouchily or 
cheerfully; we can let them take us farther from God, or we can make 
them turn our minds and wills back to Him. 

You will notice that the Catechism calls prayer a lifting of the mind 
and heart, or will, to God. This constant striving to bring our wills into 
subjection to the will of God is prayer, and it is a higher form of prayer 
than the mere repetition of words, no matter how elegant the words may 
be from a literary standpoint. And although prayer of petition has a 
place, and it is perfectly proper to pray for what we want (even for 
temporal things), yet bringing our wills into conformity with God’s 
will rather than trying by prayers to bring His will into conformity 
with ours would seem to be the better form of prayer. It was by the 
. principle of asking nothing, refusing nothing, that St. Francis de Sales 
made his daily life a continuous prayer. And we can make the same 
attitude habitual with us, and so pray always. 


Family Prayers 


So far I have been speaking of public prayer in the Mass and of pri- 
vate prayer. But I should not close this subject without saying some- 
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thing about a beautiful custom that has almost gone out of existence— 
family prayers. A generation ago it was a common thing for families 
to unite in morning and evening prayers. Sometimes the reading of a 
passage of Scripture formed part of the devotions. It was an ideal be- 
ginning and closing of the day. 

Those who grew up in such a home cherish the memory of family 
prayers as one of their most precious recollections. Surely it must 
have given a foundation that could be got in no other way for meeting 
the daily crosses inevitable in the intimacies of family life. Under the 
sun of prayer the heart hardened by irritation or anger was softened, 
as the frozen earth is thawed under the sun of spring. 

I wish that as many of you as possible would revive that custom of 
family prayers. It is true that the complexities of modern life are an 
obstacle to such a family practice. It is much more difficult for families 
to unite in such religious exercises to-day than it was in the simpler and 
more leisurely life of times past. For one thing, families are so seldom 
together morning and evening. But family prayers are still possible to 
those who have the will. And those who make the effort will never 
regret it. Marriage will be more likely to live up to the figure of Christ’s 
union with His Church when based on prayer than when it is a purely 
worldly matter. 

Children should be taught to pray, so that the habit of prayer may in- 
hibit the formation of bad habits; the young should pray because the 
temptations of life are strongest in youth; the old should pray, because 
they are nearing the threshold of eternity. ‘‘Be sober and watch: be- 
cause your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour. Whom resist ye, strong in faith’ (I Peter, v. 8). 
“Be . . . instant in prayer’ (Rom., xii. 12). ‘‘Pray always’’ (Luke, 
xviii. 1). 


Third Sunday after Easter 
A Little While 


By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. J. B. Dupex, K.C.H.S. 


“A little while, and now you shall not see Me; and again 
a little while, and you shall see Me’’ (John, xvi. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The words of our text were uttered by Our Lord immediately after 
the Last Supper. 
(2) The fulfillment of the first part of the prophecy. 
(3) The fulfillment of the second part. 
(4) Why the Church reminds us of the prophecy on this Sunday. 
(5) The prophecy has a message for every individual—even sinners. 
(6) It contains consolation for the just in time of tribulation. 
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It was after the Last Supper, just before the passion and death of Our 
Lord, that conversing familiarly with His disciples He spoke the words 
which you have heard in to-day’s Gospel. The time for the fulfillment 
of the first part of the prophecy—‘‘A little while, and now you shall not 
see Me’’—was rapidly approaching. The Apostles were very shortly 
to lose their Master through a sorrowful and crushing combination of 
circumstances. At that very moment, as Our Lord knew, His enemies 
were conspiring against His life and weaving for Him a web from which 
He was not toescape. The disciples, often rather dull in comprehending 
His words, seem to have been unusually so now. He had already dis- 
cussed with them on various occasions that it was expedient for the Son 
of Man to suffer and die. Now wishing in His tenderness to spare them 
the shock of too sudden an announcement, He tells them again, in what 
appears to be an enigmatical manner, that the time is at hand. But to 
the prophecy of His death He adds that of His resurrection. They were 
indeed to be deprived of His presence for a short time—they were to be 
sorrowful only a little while; and then, after another little while—on 
the third day, had they recalled others of His discourses—they were to 
see Him again and their sorrow would be turned into joy. Resplendent 
and glorious, He would show Himself to them as the victor over death, 
the conqueror of the tomb. 


The Fulfillment of the First Part of the Prophecy 


We can picture to ourselves the sadness of the disciples when their 
Master’s enemies had seemingly triumphed. They had seen Him taken 
captive, witnessed His unjust trial, heard the mob clamoring for His 
blood. They had beheld Him scourged and mocked, carrying His 
cross, and finally nailed to it between two criminals. They had heard 
His last words as He yielded up the spirit, fulfilling the words ‘‘for I go 
to the Father,” while the Jews, wagging their heads, exclaimed: “If 
this be the Son of God, let Him come down from the Cross.” As yet 
weak and unconfirmed in faith, their sorrow was embittered by the 
thought that perhaps this amiable Master, whose miracles of mercy 
they had so often witnessed and to whose words of wisdom they had lis- 
tened, might after all have been but a deluded man who had sacrificed 
His life for an unattainable ideal. To increase their anguish there was 
the recollection of their own baseness and ingratitude. While He had 
‘ prayed in the garden, they had slept; when His captors laid uncouth 
hands upon Him, they had fled. Only one ventured to draw a sword in 
His defense, and he later was to deny Him with oaths. Even in His 
last moments they sheepishly watched from a distance, and only one had 
courage to stand beside the sorrowing Mother at the foot of the cross. 
How they must have reproached themselves for their cowardice, their 
lack of generosity towards one who had been so generous with them! 
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And meanwhile the enemies of the Saviour were elated. At last the 
disturber was safely out of the way.. The scribes and Pharisees con- 
gratulated themselves upon the success of their trickery; the Romans, 
with no love for the Jews, had achieved a twofold victory: a rebellion 
had been crushed, and He who claimed to be the King of this noisy 
people had been put to a shameful death. Yes, well had He said: 
“You shall lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice.”’ 


The Fulfillment of the Second Part of the Prophecy 


But Easter morning saw the fulfillment of the other part of Our Lord’s 
words: ‘‘Againa little while and you shall see Me.... Your sorrow shall 
be turned into joy.’”’ What chagrin must then have possessed those 
who had been celebrating their seeming triumph over a Light that had 
shone in a World of uncomprehending darkness! And what opposite 
sentiments fnust then have filled the heart and mind of the disciples! 
Imagine th¢ alacrity with which they ran to the empty tomb to assure 
themselveg that He had really risen from the dead, the joy that over- 
came them when they realized the truth of the Angel’s message: ‘‘He is 
not here; He is risen.’’ Yes; it was true. The words He had spoken 
had been fulfilled. For forty days He remained with them, conversing 
with them in the old, familiar way. 

Obviously, they were so intent upon this immediate happiness that it 
did not occur to them that the Saviour’s words had another meaning 
more closely associated with themselves. He was not to remain long 
with them physically. He was to ascend to His Heavenly Father, and 
once more they were to be deprived of His presence. This time it was 
they who were to suffer—for His sake; they were again to be sorrowful 
and afflicted. The trials of the infant Church, the martyrdom of the 
Apostles themselves and of numberless converts to the new Faith, only 
too plainly indicate another sense in which the words of the Master 
might have been construed: ‘‘A little while and you shall not see Me.... 
you shall lament and weep.’”’ True, He had promised not to leave them 
orphans. The Holy Spirit, descending upon them, was to comfort and 
sustain them. But their sufferings, now quite personal, were no less 
real. Once again did the unbelieving world—faithless Jews and de- 
bauched pagans—rejoice, thinking that bodily death could kill the ever- 
living spirit that the Saviour of mankind had enkindled and instilled. 
But this time again there is the other part of the prophecy: ‘You shall 
see Me again. . . and your sorrow shall be turned into joy, and your joy 
no man shall take from you.’’ For, enlivened by the blessed hope that 
He who had Himself returned from the tomb would keep His promise to 
them, they cheerfully sacrificed this world and life itself for the sake of 
rejoining Him in His kingdom. Time was exchanged for eternity: 
they passed from death unto life. 
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Why the Church Reminds Us of the Prophecy Now 


In reading us this Gospel shortly before the feast of the Ascension, 
the Church wishes us to understand that what applied to the Apostles is 
no less applicable to ourselves. We have not the satisfaction of Our 
Lord’s visible presence, but He is no less real and available to us by 
faith than He was to those among whom He lived and walked. We are 
members of the Church that He founded upon those Apostles who wit- 
nessed both His humiliation and His glory; we are brethren of those to 
whom He had said: ‘‘A little while and you shall not see Me, and again 
a little while and you shall see Me.’’ And so it is that interpreters of 
Sacred Scripture see in the absence and return of Our Lord, as pre- 
dicted to the Apostles, a resemblance to the manner in which He con- 
ducts Himself towards His Church and towards the individual Christian 
soul. 

We have only to look about us to observe that the Church to-day is 
a living example of sorrow and suffering. Nations, rulers, countries, 
are exerting themselves to root out the very idea of God and all that is 
sacred. The teachings of Jesus Christ are scorned, despised. Every- 
where the Church is an object of suspicion, hatred, calumny, and ridi- 
cule. But it is not the first time that this has been so, nor shall it be the 
last. Yet, as in the past the Church has emerged victorious from every 
conflict, so by present opposition she becomes all the stronger. Again 
and again she has been purified and ennobled by suffering and persecu- 
tion; each time that she has been seemingly crushed, she has experi- 
enced a veritable resurrection—each time her sorrow has been turned 
into joy. We have, therefore, no reason to fear that it will ever be 
otherwise. Afflictions and trials must needs come, but there is always 
the promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail. Sorrow may endure 
for a night, but joy comes in the morning (Ps. xxix. 6); and though the 
night seem long, all the more glorious the ensuing dawn. It is always, 
looking back, “‘only a little while.” 


The Prophecy Applies to Every Individual 


Applying the Saviour’s words to the individual, we may think at first 
that they are but the statement of a natural truth. The course of man’s 
life here below is one in which grief and joy constantly alternate. It is 
a platitude that the greatest human happiness often follows a period of 
' overwhelming sorrow. We scarcely ever value the good things of life 
that are constantly at hand; only when they are absent do we begin 
mourning their loss. Even the writers of popular songs (little blessed 
with wit as these commonly are) have observed that we never miss the 
sunshine until the clouds have covered the sky, the singing of birds until 
they are flown; that we never know we have a heart until it begins to 
break. Contrariwise, when the sun shines again, it is all the brighter 
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for having been hidden. Bird songs sound undoubtedly sweeter after a 
term of silence. The spring flowers seem unusually beautiful because 
of the winter that has gone before. There is no happiness comparable 
to that of a wounded heart which suddenly finds itself healed and com- 
forted. The reference of Our Saviour to the parturient mother, with 
her pains and fears, and her subsequent joy that a man has been brought 
into the world, expresses a commonplace of human experience. Yet, all 
this philosophy, as long as it remains only in the natural order, is without 
order, is without any particular merit and not, in the long run, especially 
consoling. It is only the truly Christian soul, weighing fully the signi- 
ficance of the Master’s words, that can properly estimate their spiritual 
meaning: ‘‘A little while and you shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy.” 


Application to the Sinner 


The believing and faithful Christian, like the man who knows not God, 
is equally subject to the vicissitudes of this mortal existence. But the 
Christian knows that the greatest evil in the world is sin, and that all 
other evils, physical and moral, are its result and consequence. Man, 
by sin, lost his original happiness; his only true felicity in this world is 
to know that he enjoys the friendship of Almighty God. All his acts, all 
his strivings, his virtues even, are worthless unless they are directed 
towards attaining his last end—God. Only if he attains that end will 
he be delivered from the sorrows, struggles and mutability of this life. 
From the time he arrives at the age of reason he begins to pay the penalty 
of fallen human nature. His weakened will, constantly subject to 
temptation, causes him to fall into sin; his understanding darkened, he 
frequently chooses wrong instead of right, and evil because he sees it, 
temporarily, as something good. Unfortunately, as we may remember 
from our elementary Catechism, he is able to resist the grace of God 
freely given him, and often does so. 

Now, when he does resist God’s grace and falls into sin, he loses God. 
Jesus Christ cannot remain in the same house, the same soul, with sin. 
He goes thence, as it were, “‘to the Father.’”’ But here again, there is the 
‘little while,’ and to some extent it is within the power of a man him- 
self to determine its duration. God never utterly abandons even the 
greatest sinner as long as there is the slightest possibility of reclaiming 
him. And so, by a prompt response to the inspirations of grace, the 
time of separation from God by personal sin can be cut very short. 
Contrition—sorrow for sin—is one of the requisites of Penance. And 
thus, approaching the Sacrament with tears for our offenses, it is pos- 
sible almost at once to experience the joy of Our Saviour’s return. And, 
realizing that whatever ills we may suffer in this life may be but the con- 
sequences of our own guilt, we can endure them with patience and resig- 
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nation to the will of God, and so make them meritorious in His sight. 
Sorrow can be turned into spiritual joy, as anyone who has gone through 
the purifying process of a good confession can testify. 


Prophecy a Consolation to the Just 


But, apart from a sense of guilt and deserved punishment, it some- 
times happens that we are afflicted for no reason that we can immedi- 
ately discern. The patriarch Job was a just man, and yet he was thor- 
oughly schooled in human misery. He said well of the good man’s lot 
in this life: ‘“Thou visitest him early in the morning, and provest him 
suddenly” (Job, vii. 18). Jesus Christ, refreshing the soul with His 
presence, very often tries it by withdrawing Himself. It is then that 
we most keenly feel His absence. But it is precisely sorrow of this kind 
that can make us better appreciate the presence of Our Lord when He 
returns. Were we always sensible of His presence, it is quite likely we 
should value it but slightly, just as we would naturally pay little atten- 
tion to the sunshine if no clouds ever intervened. Besides, a soul always 
sensible of grace, continually aware of inward consolation, would be 
without the merit of perseverance. Hence, Jesus Christ sometimes 
hides Himself, and even appears to abandon us, that He may test our 
constancy and devotion, and judge our efforts. It is only natural that 
the good soul, deprived of the sensible presence of God, should be sad; 
but it ought not to despair. He has ceased to show Himself, but He is 
not far off. He is neither seen nor felt, but He is, nevertheless, still 
there. So, the temporary destitution and desolation, far from dis- 
couraging the faithful soul or casting it down, is but a motive for re- 
doubling its efforts to recall what has seemingly been lost. It is only a 
little while, as in the case of the Apostles, that intervenes between the 
absence of Jesus Christ and His return, full of new consolations and abun- 
dant recompense. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 
The Eternal Church 


By R. J. MEANEY, O.P. 


“Behold I am with you all days’ (Matt., xxviii. 20). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Church and the Message of the Apostles. 
II. The Church of the Ages 
III. The Church and the World of To-Day. 


It was during the time that elapsed between the resurrection and as- 
cension of Our Lord that the Church was organized and given its mis- 
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sion. The disciples had spent three years in the intimate companion- 
ship of Jesus. He had taught them the mysteries of faith and the pre- 
cepts of charity. He called them His friends, because all things He 
had received from the Father He had declared unto them. 

Now, after the resurrection, He proceeds to form and organize the 
Church of which He had often spoken to them, His disciples. This 
Church was to be the means of continuing His own mission on earth; 
of placing before all men the truth He had taught; of placing within the 
reach of all the means of salvation He had merited for all through His 
passion and death. 

First of all, in the presence of five of the future Apostles, He addressed 
Simon Peter and asked him the searching question: ‘Simon, son of John, 
lovest thou Me more than these?”’ The same Simon, on a previous oc- 
casion, had made a sublime profession of faith in the Divinity of Jesus, 
who then and there changed his name to Peter and called him the rock 
on which He was afterwards to build His Church. Simon replied: 
“Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.’”’ The question was repeated 
and the answer, and Jesus said to him: ‘“‘Feed My lambs.” The sym- 
bol of the shepherd and the sheepfold was understood by the disciples, 
and those present realized that Simon had been appointed a pastor in 
the Church. But more was to follow. For the third time came the 
solemn question: ‘‘Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me more than these?”’ 
Simon was troubled because he could recall the hour when he had denied 
the Master. Yet, he had repented and had been assured of pardon; 
and he declared again his belief in the Divinity and his love for the Per- 
son of Jesus: “Lord, Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest that I 
love Thee.” And Jesus said to Peter: ‘“Feed My sheep.” : 

This, my brethren, is what we call the primacy of Peter. Jesus was 
about to close His career on earth and return to the Father; but His 
mission, the salvation of all that believe in Him, was to remain a divine 
force on earth until the end of time, and was to be the work of the 
Church He founded. This is why He selected Peter and made him His 
Vicar. For the same reason He afterwards separated the twelve and 
breathed on them, and gave them all power on earth to continue His 
work. It is best expressed in His own words to the Apostles: ‘‘Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations. . . and I am with you all days, even to 
the consummation of the world.” 

After He had appointed the eleven Apostles and just before He as- 
cended to the Father, He told them to remain together in prayer for a 
while and await the coming of the Holy Ghost He had promised to send. 
The Church He founded was not to be simply an aggregation of teachers 
and believers, of congregations and individuals, but an organized body— 
a living divine organism, living its own divine life and endowed with 
attributes that cannot belong to any mere human institution. The 
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same Holy Spirit who made of the Apostles fiery messengers of the Gos- 
pel gave to the Church thus founded on the Apostles the unity, sanctity 
and catholicity which were to mark it for all time to come as the Church 
founded by the Saviour of the world. 


The Message of the Apostles 


Thus, the Church of the Apostles issued from the upper room in Jeru- 
salem and began its work among men on that very morning. When the 
Apostles appeared in public, with Peter at their head, they were equipped 
fully and completely for the work before them. Teaching the truth they 
afterwards wrote into the Gospels, there was no misunderstanding among 
their hearers, or doubt among themselves, concerning the truth they 
preached. 

Their teaching was clear and simple: ‘The Deity whom primitive 
man had sought in the unwritten law of nature, whom the Jew wor- 
shipped as the all-just and powerful, whom the Gentile had fashioned on 
ideals of truth and beauty or gathered from the brute forces of nature, 
this God, so far off from the beginning, had now come nigh. He had 
sent His only Son into the world that we might know Him better and love 
Him the more. The Son told us to call His Father ‘our Father.’ By 
baptism we were admitted to this sonship, and by obedience to the law 
of the Gospel as taught by the Church we acquired the right to life eter- 
nal.” 

The message of the Apostles was divinely simple. They admitted 
Jew and Gentile into the Church. They separated at Jerusalem and, 
joined by the Apostle Paul, preached the Gospel to the then known 
world. They established churches and appointed bishops to rule the 
Church when they had passed on to their reward. Their course was 
brief, like that of the Master. Seventy years after the ascension the 
last of the Apostles had been called home. During this period Peter had 
humbly fulfilled the office of Vicar of Christ. He directed the choosing 
of Mathias and settled points of doctrine and discipline as they arose. 
He announced the admission of the Gentiles to full membership in the 
Church. He established his seat of authority at Rome, the capital of 
the world, and there sealed the apostolate with his blood. 


The Church of the Ages 


All through the ages the Church of the Apostles continued on in the 
way determined by its Founder. The Apostles have lived on in their 
successors, the bishops of the Church with the Bishop of Rome, the suc- 
cessor of Peter, as the center of authority and the Father of the Christian 
family. It is the same Church, of the Apostolic age, of the dark ages, 
of medieval and modern times. In every age false teachers have arisen, 
from the Arianism and Manicheism of the first three centuries to the 
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Modernism of the nineteenth, but the Church has met them all with a 
serene faith in the promise made to her: “Iam with you all days.... The 
gates of hell shall not prevail.’’ Amid all the attacks of kings and des- 
pots, through all the storm and stress of warring schools of thought, 
nothing has been added to the truth delivered to the Apostles by the Son 
of God. The Church has always defended this truth from the attacks 
of false teachers, has defined it for her own children, has kept it to be the 
same force for the twentieth century that it was for the first. 

Nevertheless, though the Church is always the same, her condition or 
status in the world is ever changing with the passing years. The 
Church of the first three centuries was the Church of the Martyrs, of the 
Catacombs; the Church of the next five centuries, the dark ages, was 
the Church of the Monasteries, whence came the monks to convert and 
civilize the barbarian. The influence of the Medieval Church was felt 
in all classes of society; her teaching was accepted in the councils of 
kings, in the halls of science and learning, in the marts of trade. All 
Europe was one in belief and practice, and the law of the Gospel was in 
force among the people to an extent never reached before nor since. 

Upon this world came the revolt of the sixteenth century, followed by 
three centuries of civic despotism, of determined warfare against the 
Chair of Peter. Powerful nations were separated from the sheepfold of 
Christ, and could no more hear the voice of the Shepherd at Rome. 
Bishops and priests were exiled, altars desecrated, churches destroyed. 
It is a long and dismal story; but we who have seen the passing of what 
the world called Protestantism have seen also the truth declared by our 
preachers of fifty years agone come to pass. They told us that the 
fabric erected by Luther must totter to its fall, and that the Church of 
the twentieth century would be opposed, not by a multitude of sects, 
but by the united forces of atheism and all the enemies of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Church of To-Day 

Yet, the Church of to-day is the same Church of the Apostles. It 
has all the attributes, and all the vigor of presenting the truth and de- 
fending it, that endowed the early Church. There are, moreover, 
points of resemblance between our own and the primitive Church and 
its enemies. Just as the “little flock’”’ of Christ was opposed by the 
might of the pagan world, so the Church to-day is opposed by a Cesar- 
ism that threatens not only the Church but the very civilization that 
the Church has given to mankind. 

But, as members of the Church of Christ, we are never at a loss con- 
cerning the attacks of the enemies of the Church or the way of meeting 
them. In the bark of Peter the Pilot is always at the helm. During 
the reign of Pope Pius IX, amid all the confusion of warring Christian 
sects, we were warned that outside the Church there was no salvation; 
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and that ‘‘the Church” meant the Catholic Church alone. It was a 
hard saying for that day and age, but we can see now how just and neces- 
sary it was. In our own country Catholics from the beginning were 
thrown among a vast majority of sectarian Christians, a negligible 
minority with little influence in social and political life. Following the 
Lutheran rebellion, in which pastoral authority and direction lost its 
meaning, clergy and laity became separated. The lay action that kept 
clergy and people united in the ages of faith was restricted, and this in 
turn widened the breach made by the Protestant revolt. It was the old 
story of Cesar opposing, restricting, seeking to destroy the only power 
in the world that can withstand the despotism of Cesar. 

For this situation a remedy was pointed out by Pope Pius X when he 
imposed on his brethren, the Hierarchy, the task of bringing pastor and 
people into a more intimate participation in the daily life of the Church 
through the liturgy. 

By this was meant the unfolding of the actual daily union of the 
Church with her Divine Spouse, our Saviour Christ Jesus. It is teach- 
ing the people how this union takes place, the doctrinal rule of life 
taught by sign and ceremony, the union of Christ with His Church and 
with the individual soul in daily sacrifice and prayer. It means the 
people taking part with the pastor in that living, throbbing, divine 
energy that flows through the Church from the Holy Ghost and from its 
source in the Passion of Christ. 


Catholic Action 


But, besides the spiritual nourishment of the daily life of the people, 
the work of the Church in the world also includes the defense of truth 
and the opposing of false principles when and wherever they are put 
forward. The reigning Pontif, Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclicals on the 
social order and in his rulings on Catholic Action, has placed before the 
world the fundamental principles of justice and charity which bind 
alike the statesman and the captain of industry. He wants an intelli- 
gent Catholic laity to work as one with their pastors, under the leader- 
ship and direction of the bishop, for the betterment of society. The 
talented among the laity must seek academic honors in the higher 
studies of theology, history, science ar‘ the arts, above all in the philo- 
sophy of the schools, and thus be able to expose and condemn the never- 
énding stream of anti-Christian teaching that flows from the printing 
presses of the world. The Church loves the light and thrives in the at- 
mosphere of learning. She fosters education and provides it wherever 
the State permits. She has been accused of opposing progress, of sup- 
pressing thought, of exacting blind obedience; but of these things she 
has never been guilty. They belong rather to the despotic goverrments 
which in every age have made war on the Church. In matters of faith 
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the Church requires of her children the docility of the child; but in the 
cultivation of the intellect she leads them on and on, and always up- 
ward to the light. 

Thus, the Church of the Apostles, the same from the beginning, shall 
continue on to the end. The Church of to-day faces a world that has 
come to a parting of the ways. The fragmentary Christianity of the 
past three centuries has been cast aside, and the world must choose be- 
tween the Gospel of Christ and the chaos of Cesarism. But the Church 
shall remain; the light shall shine, and the voice of the Shepherd shall 
be heard; and they who follow the light and obey the voice shall find 


peace. 
Fifth Sunday after Easter 
A Religion of Joy 
By THE VERY REv. CANON THOMAS SHEEHAN 
“That your joy may be full’’ (John, xvi. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Many critics of Christianity regard it as a foe of cheerfulness, 
whereas it is the religion of true joy. 
(2) True and false joys. 
(3) Why Catholic ordinances tend towards joy and peace. 
(4) No true joy is alien to Catholicism, which has besides unique joys 
and consolations of its own. 


People in general are disposed to believe that religion is the foe of cheer- 
fulness. Christianity, they say, promises unending happiness in the 
next world, but it expects one here to lead a life of melancholy and 
gloom. Heaven is so far away and the eternity seems so vague that the 
world refuses to sacrifice its pleasures for a future so remote. 

Yet, in the text quoted above, Christ refers not to the glory of heaven 
but to something that is to be had even in this life. A moment previ- 
ously He had said to the Apostles: ‘“You will lament and weep but the 
world shall rejoice, and you shall be made sorrowful, but your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy. ... And your joy no man shall take from you”’ 
(John, xvi. 22). They were to lament and weep at the time of the pas- 
sion, but at His resurrection their sorrow would be turned into joy, and 
that joy no man could take from them. It was to be independent of all 
vicissitudes: neither the scorn nor contempt of men, nor cold, nor hun- 
ger, nor thirst could interrupt their inward peace and gladness. Indeed, 
it was to be one of the subsidiary causes of the success of the Apostolic 
preaching. They went forth to the world with such an assurance of 
victory, there was such a note of cheerfulness and breeziness in the de- 
livery of their message, that men’s hearts were softened and they were 
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led to accept the good tidings. In the midst of persecution they 
abounded exceedingly with joy. There was nothing of despondency or 
depression in their lives; their spiritual felicity no man could take from 
them. 

As to the text quoted, according to a Lapide, the substance of Our 
Saviour’s promise is this: “You will begin to rejoice when you see that 
I have risen from the dead, but pray that you may continue to receive 
all necessary graces, so that your joy may be perfect and complete.” 
They were to go on receiving fresh graces by prayer; thus, there would 
be always new causes for rejoicing. Labor and suffering and even fail- 
ure were to be transmuted into spiritual happiness. The more things 
went against them, the more would they be driven into the arms of God, 
and, amidst everything, they would go on hoping, trusting, and loving. 
Their spiritual joy was so deep and strong, and it so pervaded their 
whole being, that there could be no dream of anything else to be com- 
pared with it in this narrow world. 

The strict Catholic has to avoid, as unlawful, so many of the pleasures 
of life that he may well ask whether this promise extends to all the 
faithful—and not to the Apostles alone. The answer is “yes,” for the 
promise of Christian joy even in this life is universal. Peace of con- 
science and serenity of soul are not perhaps palpable and evident, but 
they are real and deep and satisfying. 


True and False Joys 


There are many false joys which cannot fill up the soul. Catholicism 
does not condemn any innocent gladness or pleasure. Pure joy can 
produce only what is good. A German philosopher has wisely said that 
it is not joy but joylessness that drives men to drink and impurity. If 
people had in themselves any deep fountain of felicity, they would not 
be driven to pleasures that are unseemly and disgusting, just to get away 
from their own thoughts. The virtue of temperance, advocated by the 
Church, is, as a great writer observed, in reality emancipation from one’s 
lusts—from gluttony, sloth, and sensuality. Will anyone maintain that 
true self-control and self-conquest are not conducive to happiness? Or 
is it better to give full liberty to the beast of prey that is within man? 
The rich man is not always, obviously at least, a happy man. The 
wealthy men who entered the British House of Commons at the election 
of 1918 were described by one who saw the House in session as an as- 
sembly of ‘“‘hard-faced men who had done well out of the war.’’ His 
description does not give an impression of simple joyousness or good will 
to men. 

Now, Christ’s promise made to the Apostles is made to us also. In 
our religion we have a fountain of happiness. Sorrows and pain and 
misunderstanding may be numerous, almost continuous, in the life of a 
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Catholic; and there is always the fight against ourselves and against the 
temptations of the world. But beneath all the outward conflict there 
are such vast sources of religious consolation as to make sorrow and pain 
appear only as afflictions that are passing and superficial, and that can 
in no way affect the inmost core of our being. 

No one ever felt the parting with friends more keenly than John 
Henry Newman when he became a Catholic; no one could have been 
more sensitive to misunderstandings on the part of his Catholic superiors, 
or to the misrepresentation of his motives by even distinguished au- 
thors. Yet, he writes to a Protestant correspondent: “I have been in 
the fullest peace and enjoyment ever since I became a Catholic, and have 
found a power of truth and strength in our ordinances which I believe 
exists nowhere else.” 

A classical professor puts forward reasons for learning Latin. He will 
tell you that, although we can live our normal lives without it, yet when 
the hour of darkness and failure and distress comes, there is a depth of 
beauty in even a single line of one of the great Latin poets that can soothe 
the soul and make it forget its misery. The reading of great poets, how- 
ever, is for the few; the Catholic religion is the poetry of the millions. 
Not only the learned, but the ignorant, the outcast, the poor must have 
their philosophy also. In our churches, the altar of the Mother of 
Sorrows attracts the old and the lonely: there do they pour forth their 
fervent prayers, and divine consolation enters deeply into their souls. 


Catholic Ordinances and Interior Peace 


Practically all the observances of the Catholic Church tend towards 
spiritual peace. To those outside the Church nothing in our system is 
more repulsive than Confession. Yet, one of the secondary effects of 
Confession is serenity of conscience. After a good Confession there is re- 
lief as if some deadly poison had been cast out of the soul. A Canadian 
poet has pictured a poor beggar-woman at the door of a church expecting 
nothing from people who went into Confession, but expecting great 
things as they came out, since the unburdening had made them happy 
and openhanded. 

Among the effects of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist St. 
Thomas numbers spiritual delight, seeing in it the fulfillment of the say- 
ing in the Canticle of Canticles (v. 1): ‘“‘Eat, O friends, and drink; and 
be inebriated, my dearly beloved.” 

The distinguished ambassador, Lord Howard of Beuvith, a convert 
to the Church, recently told the readers of The Atlantic Monthly of the 
joy of his First Communion in a little church in the West Indies, and of 
the sense of exaltation he felt during his long ride homewards after Com- 
munion, so that sights and sounds made no impression on him, rapt up 
as he was in his great spiritual happiness. 
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Nor can it be said that the joys of soul are only for those advanced in 
years and in piety. A boy will carry through life the memory of the 
fragrance of the roses he carried in the Corpus Christi procession. 
Young maidens wear joyfully their blue mantles in honor of the Mother 
of God. The sick are assured their days are not wasted, but that pray- 
ers said in times of pain and acts of resignation are more valuable than 
even the ecstasies and rhapsodies of many of the mystics. Whole fami- 
lies bear with them the recollection of the Sunday Mass, and the bright 
church and rich vestments and the tinkle of the consecration bell which 
“carries with it a richer freight of religious association than any other 
sound or incident in Christian worship.”’ 

The Catholic Church is no enemy of joy; she does not discourage any 
innocent pleasure; on the contrary, it may be maintained that under 
her inspiration innocent delight is deepened and intensified. 


No True Joy Is Alien to Catholicism 


A recent atheistic writer has described his creed as a simple one: 
“It is merely to watch the sun rise and set, to behold season follow sea- 
son over the green earth, to seek out the meaning of forest and moun- 
tain.” The Catholic can also enjoy a beautiful sunset and the changing 
seasons, and woodland and mountain, but accompanying this pleasure 
and enhancing it there is a sense of solemn awe and reverence and eleva- 
tion of spirit, so that the delight is not shallow or passing but deep and 
permanent. 

But always at hand in the Catholic life there is the great resource of 
prayer. In addressing the throne of grace, St. Thomas says that the 
one requisite is good will—that is, the will to pray. Distractions do not 
lessen the efficacy of our prayer if our intention is good. Distractions 
humble us, but they ought not to discourage us. St. Basil says that 
God knows it is not from want of heart but from human fraility that we 
cannot for long keep our thoughts fixed on Him with reverence and de- 
votion. But sometimes in our lives there may be moments when our 
heart burns with devotion and the soul is raised above all earthly things 
and permitted to taste the very sweetness of God. Up to the Last Sup- 
per the Apostles had not prayed in the name of Christ or through His 
merits. Now they are exhorted to doso: ‘Hitherto you have not asked 
anything in My Name. Ask, and you shall receive, that your joy may 
- be full’ (John, xvi. 24). 
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Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 
The Devoted Will 


By H. B. LouGuHNan, S.J. 


SYNOPSIS: The Prayer, Epistle and Gospel in the Mass center around singleminded 
devotedness. 

A. The ideal is put before all, not only the spiritually élite. 

B. Its meaning: it bears upon the religion of Monday as well as of 
Sunday. 

C. Implications in the practice: (1) the normal Catholic practice of 
the morning offering; (2) the Epistle’s injunction regarding ‘‘kind- 
ness’ to those inside and outside the family circle; ‘‘prayer.”’ 
Meditation easy and necessary; an antidote against wrong stand- 
ards of value; an illustration given. 

D. Final word on the practicability of this ideal. 


The prayer in to-day’s Mass reads: ‘Almighty, eternal God, grant us 
ever to have a will devoted to Thee, and to serve Thy majesty with a 
sincere heart.’’ It is a plea for help to be genuinely sincere with God. 
The same note of singleminded devotion is heard throughout the Epistle; 
for there too the emphasis is laid on the idea of constancy: on the need 
of making Monday’s thoughts and deeds and words just as pleasing to 
God as those of Sunday; on the idea that not merely in some things, 
but in ‘‘al] things’’—in all the routine of the busy working day—‘‘God 
may be honored through Jesus Christ our Lord.”’ 

And in the Gospel, although this ideal of singlemindedness is not 
explicitly mentioned, it is at least implied. For when Our Lord foretells 
to His friends the disgrace and seeming failure and real suffering which 
were to be theirs, He implies that they will be strengthened to bear these 
things, not merely by having expected them in advance, but rather by 
their own sincerity and singleminded devotion to Himself; they were to 
be so keen on furthering His cause that they would regard work and 
sacrifice and pain as ‘“‘worth while’’ (to use a homely phrase). They were 
to be men of one idea and fired with enthusiasm for one cause, ‘‘serving 
His majesty with a sincere heart.”’ 


The Advice Is to All 


The first thing that strikes us is that this advice was given to all; it 
was not intended merely for nuns or other Religious. For St. Peter is 
writing to the ordinary people who lived the ordinary lives of that age— 
tradesmen, domestic servants, employers of labor, workmen, children, 
soldiers, fathers and mothers of families, people high in the ranks of 
society. Upon all of them he urged that God should be honored in all 
things. 
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What does this mean? How can it be done? In these modern times 
of rush and of vigorous business competition, is it practical? Is it sound 
psychology? 

In the first place, it means that our ordinary week-day conduct should 
be worthy of those who believe what Catholics believe about God’s 
presence, about Christ’s personal love for and interest in each one of us, 
about the value of an eternal soul and about the meaning of sin. This 
“devoted will’’ means that our normal home life and our normal business 
life and our normal amusements and recreations and hobbies should 
square with our prufessed beliefs in what is really valuable. It means 
that Christ’s teaching and His character must be reflected in our own; 
so that, just as children of a certain type are said to be a credit to their 
parents, we likewise should be a credit to Our Lord Jesus Christ and to 
the worldwide family of which He is the head, the Catholic Church. 

How can this be done? Of course, we all know the great amount of 
truth in the advice we learned from the Catechism when we were 
children: we are a credit to God when we live in the state of grace, 
and at our morning prayers offer to Him the thoughts and words and ac- 
tions of the coming day, taking care to see that these shall not be un- 
worthy of Him. Of course, much is secured if this regular prayer is sin- 
cere. But I would urge you to press the question home a little more, 
and see how it can be made even more practical. 


Practical Application 


There are some details suggested by St. Peter in the Epistle you have 
just heard read to you. First and foremost, he urges a ‘‘constant mutual 
kindness to each other,’’ and naturally enough he adds the emphasis: 
“above all things.’”” For kindness is Christ’s great command, just as it 
was His own characteristic. Kindness is not only the reflection of Christ 
in us; it is also a powerful means of constantly praying. How so? 
Because kindness, if it is to be really Christian and not merely a natural 
virtue (noble as that is), must see Christ in the person even of His “‘little 
ones,” be they “‘little” in years, or in wealth, or in character, or even in 
virtue; it must be a personal service to the Master, motived by His 
promise: ‘‘Whatsoever you do to the least of My little ones, you do to 
Me.” “Constant mutual kindness to each other,’’ natural and un- 
affected, with the immense effort concealed which at times may be 
_ needed—this is what St. Peter urges should be aimed at ‘‘above all 
things,” for it keeps us constantly in touch with God. Now I suggest 
to you that you take a look into your home life first (for it is here that 
the duty is most grave, while bringing the greatest happiness by its ful- 
fillment), and see whether this kindness is constant. Next, frankly ask 
yourselves whether those who are under you are treated with kindness 
as well as with justice; for in the same Epistle St. Peter pleads that those 
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who have others under them should exercise their authority as did 
Christ, instead of showing a domineering unchristian spirit. 


Wrong Standards and Ideals 


Lastly, weigh the advice “‘to be watchful in prayer’’—that is, to be 
constant in those daily interviews with God which keep our scale of 
values correct, and ensure that we do not imbibe the pagan ideals of the 
society in which we live. Bear in mind that, unlike the early Christians, 
we present-day Catholics do not form a distinct social class; instead, we 
mix with others in business and sport and education. Consequently, we 
are quite likely to absorb and act upon the principles of those around us: 
to value money as the one great means of happiness, to look up to the 
“successful man of business’ and look down upon his unsuccessful com- 
petitor, to adopt (e.g.) the accepted standards of “‘business morality”’ 
or of artificially limited families. From our school days onwards we are 
accustomed to competitions and prizes. These things are useful, and 
perhaps to a certain extent are necessary for bringing out the best that is 
in us; but they have their dangers. Do they not tend to make us look 
at the poor, the unemployed, the underpaid, very much as we used to 
look upon a man that was beaten in a race, or a classmate who never won 
a prize, or a team that lost a match? They were just beaten—and that 
is all that is to be said about them. I suggest to you that you ask your- 
selves whether your ideals and standards are those of Christ—whether 
they are those of the Church or of the world, of those who know and are 
proud of Catholicism or of those who are ignorant of it and hate it. 


The One Great Antidote 


Now, the one great antidote against wrong ideals and wrong stand- 
ards is prayer: ‘Be watchful in prayer.” And by this is not meant 
merely asking for help and for pardon. It means more. It means a good 
deal of deliberate meditation. This could be practised at Mass, or when 
you spend some time in the church after confession, or, better still, for 
ten minutes especially set aside in the morning for meditation. If, 
for example, at this season of the year you were to ask yourself what does 
the Ascension bring home to us, you might find the answer to be: “It 
lets us see how apparent failure may after all be the greatest success; 
how the standards of worldly successful men, men of wealth and of 
social standing, may turn out to be utterly wrong.”’ How? Because 
here was a Man who carried out God’s will to the last detail, and won 
through; yet, never was there a greater failure in the eyes of Jerusalem’s 
society folk. He had been hounded down, convicted and executed, with- 
out a hand raised to save Him or a voice heard in His defense. Yet, 
His Ascension and the 2000 years of the history of His Church prove His 
triumph; it shows us that only one thing counts, that there is only one 
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standard by which to evaluate apparent success or apparent failure. If, 
for example, at the end of my day I can truthfully say I have done my 
best at fulfilling God’s will, that I sought His guidance and sincerely 
acted up to principle—if I can say this, then my day has been a success, 
even though it may have been as dark as the first Good Friday, which 
was later changed to the glory of the Easter dawn and the triumph of 
Ascension Thursday. 

I sincerely plead with you to acquire this habit of prayerful thought, 
because it so easily leads to thoughtful prayer. It ensures that, while 
living in a society that is largely unchristian, you may keep your will 
“‘devoted”’ to God and may ‘‘serve His majesty with a sincere heart.” 


Practicability of the Ideal 


Earlier I raised the question whether such a Christian cast of mind 
was practicable. In answering this I do not wish to broach the disputed 
point whether a really “successful man of business,’’ like one who be- 
comes a millionaire in a lifetime, can be a genuine Catholic for the six 
working days of the week. But this I do say: it is possible even for a 
man with family cares and responsibilities to his wife and children to be 
singleminded; it is possible for him so to appreciate God and familiarity 
with God and the standards of God, as to have a will ‘‘devoted’”’ to God. 
In the language of modern psychology, this ensures an “‘integrated char- 
acter,’’ which is the only means for being happy and contented; for it is 
the only way to avoid contradictions and inconsistencies in our motives 
with their resultant dislocation of character. 

Try, then, really to mean the prayer in to-day’s Mass: ‘Almighty, 
eternal God, grant us ever to have a will devoted to Thee, and to serve 
Thy majesty with a sincere heart.” 




















Book Rebiews 


Moral and Pastoral Theology 


To say that Fr. Davis’ work on “Moral and Pastoral Theology,’’! is a 
classic in its own field is to say a great deal, but not, 1 think, too much. 
The author is a scholar. His work must needs be the fruit of a scholar- 
ship at once fine and ripe and sober: ripe with long reflection and deep 
with learning; fine in accuracy of detail and exactness of technique; 
sober in the use of erudition. Hence, in this work the clergy and the 
educated laity will find all they can reasonably ask: crisp footnotes 
uncluttered by strings of names; references, wherever they bring illu- 
mination, to original sources and approved authors; flawless indices; 
the firm broad background of knowledge, historical and scientific. 

There is so much that is good in these pages—so much common sense, 
such masterful thinking—that the reviewer will make no attempt to 
prove by many quotations the accuracy of his judgment. We prefer 
to invite our readers to examine for themselves the merits of this work. 
In an age, for example, that is firmly convinced that the Christian 
ethical code is not fitted for the modern world—that right and wrong 
must now be measured, not by the natural law, but by other standards 
of conduct—what could be more timely than the following? ‘God is 
essentially good, and what is conformable to our nature is essentially 
good, and contrariwise, what is discordant with it is essentially evil. 
This distinction between what is bad in itself and what is bad because 
forbidden, is important in our days when the moral code is apt to be 
thought by some to be a matter of convention, or of utility, or of the 
greatest pleasure, or of anything but the fundamental fact that it is” 
(Vol. I, p. 127). 

One of the most important of time’s functions, according to Shake- 
speare, is to reveal and disentangle truth. Its office is: ‘“To eat up 
errors by opinion bred’”’; its glory: ‘“To unmask falsehood and bring 
truth to light.’’ Fr. Davis at last unmasks many pernicious false- 
hoods. Among others he lays to rest the myth of “‘virtual advertence,” 
which Gonzalez and others after him said was sufficient to constitute 
mortal sin. As an example of common sense and masterful thinking 
we submit the following: ‘‘In any true sense such a term (virtual 
advertence) is unintelligible, for when a person sins, he must actually 
know that he sins. ... Such confusion of thought is the result of not 


1 Heythrop Series: II. Moral and Pastoral Theology. In Four Volumes. By 
Henry Davis, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 
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clearly defining terms, and also—which is almost worse—of departing 
from the commonly-received meaning of terms” (Vol. I, p. 216). 

When in the autumn of 1935 Sheed & Ward announced the publica- 
tion of this work, they stated: “It covers the whole ground of Moral 
Theology, and includes many pastoral notes for the guidance of pastor 
and confessor. In his work on the Sacraments, the author has followed 
the order of the canons of the Code of Canon Law, and has based his 
treatment of that part of the subject very strictly on the canons. The 
contribution of the author to the many medico-moral problems that 
confront both pastor and doctor is original and timely. The author 
has also observed the developments, not always commendable, in 
modern social life, and has applied Catholic principles to them carefully 
and impartially, but at the same time along the traditional lines marked 
out by his predecessors.” 

In general we agree with the publishers’ “blurb.” Fr. Davis has 
undoubtedly done a good job in all that pertains to Moral and Pastoral 
Theology and to medico-ethical problems. But as a canonist he does 
not merit the same high praise. Lest silence should be taken for ac- 
quiescence, it is necessary to point out a few of the mistakes in Canon 
Law, which may easily be rectified in a subsequent edition. Thus, for 
example, our author states that “those about to undergo a serious 
operation’”’ may not receive the Sacrament of Extreme Unction (Vol. IV, 
p. 7). It is Laymann’s teaching that: ‘‘Hoc sacramentum ex propria 
institutione conferri debet infirmo non cuicunque, sed qui secundum 
humanam zxstimationem est in probabili statu moriendi, teste etiam 
Trident (Sess. 14, ca. 3).”? Fr. Davis, like many other authors, re- 
quires that a person be ill ‘ex morbo.” But the traditional teaching 
of the Church is that this Sacrament should be administered to one who 
according to the judgment of men is ‘in pobrabili statu moriendi.” 
The Code, without indicating the source of danger of death, follows this 
traditional teaching in Canon 940, § 1. If therefore a surgeon is about 
to perform a major operation, provided he thinks there is any danger of 
death, a priest may safely administer Extreme Unction. 

In regard to the cessation of matrimonial impediments, the author 
states: “If, in a particular case, a prohibitory impediment should cause 
the spiritual harm of souls, it ceases. The same may be probably said 
of annulling impediments, always provided that they can be dispensed 
by the Church” (Vol. IV, p. 99). Fr. Davis’ teaching in regard to the 
cessation of diriment impediments in particular cases is a gratuitous 
assertion which lacks foundation inlaw. Again, Fr. Davis understates, 
the necessity of pre-nuptial guarantees in mixed marriages (Vol. IV, 
p. 166). The Decree of the Holy Office, dated June 21, 1912, leaves no 
room for doubt that a dispensation from the impediments of mixed 


2 Theologia Moralis, lib. V, tract. VIII, cap. IV, n. 5. 
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religion and disparity of worship is absolutely invalid, if the guarantees 
are not given or not exacted.* 

Our author claims that an assistant priest enjoys the faculties granted 
by Canon 1045, § 3, to pastors (Vol. IV, p. 167). Assistant priests 
(vicarit cooperatores qua tales) do not enjoy these faculties in virtue of 
the common law. In the opinion of competent canonists this is one 
of the lacunz in the Code. If Fr. Davis has any authority for his 
opinion, he fails to quote it. 

On the strength of the Instruction contained in the Acta A postolice 
Sedis, 1921, p. 348, the signature is not sufficient ‘‘to guarantee the 
authenticity’ of a document which the law states should be authentic. 
For this the parish seal is also necessary. This Fr. Davis does not always 
admit (Vol. IV, p. 94). 

In the following doctrine our author not only contradicts himself 
but also departs from the common opinion of theologians and canonists. 
“Peccata luxurize cum persona spiritualiter conjuncta ratione baptismi 
vel confirmationis, non induunt speciem incestus’’ (Vol. II, p. 210). 
Pruemmer (II, n. 701), D’Annibale (II, n. 69), and Cappello (III, n. 210), 
to mention only a few of the more popular authorities whom we have 
consulted, hold the opposite opinion and prove it. Fr. Davis asserts 
his opinion but makes no attempt to prove it. 

In any useful work on Moral and Pastoral Theology the fusion of 
Moral Theology and Canon Law is inevitable. 1t would seem, however, 
that no one author can successfully make this fusion. It is true, as 
The Clergy Review observes in its notice of this work,‘ that ‘‘Canon 
Law ... has quite a large place in the treatment of the subject.” But 
the treatment is for the most part a mere translation of the Canons. 
A work which by its very nature is practical calls for a safe and sane 
interpretation of the law. A translation does not meet this demand. 
The obvious solution of this difficulty seems to be that Fr. Davis col- 
laborate with a first-class canonist in the subsequent editions of this 
work. 

In the legal sections of ‘“Moral and Pastoral Theology” our author 
has the assistance of Mr. Stanislas Baron, LL.B. The joint scholarship 
of a civil lawyer and a theologian is necessary. But the collaboration 
of two Englishmen is all to the advantage of British readers. For Mr. 
Baron naturally writes on the law he knows, which is almost exclusively 
the English law. Obviously, this is of no practical use to readers of 
other nationalities. The publishers would do the clergy of the various 
English-speaking lands a real service, if in the future editions of this 
work they would employ civil lawyers who know the law of their re- 
spective countries. Conflict between Canon and Civil Law can hardly 


3 Acta Apost. Sed., Vol. IV, p. 448. 
* August, 1935, p. 137. 
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be avoided. Thus, priests in the United States, for example, would 
welcome a book which would tell them what the Civil Law is. Unfor- 
tunately, Fr. Davis’ work does not furnish this information. 

These remarks are not meant to impugn what the reviewer has already 
said about the scholarship of Fr. Davis. As an authority on Moral and 
Pastoral Theology and medical ethics, he easily holds the first place 
among the authors who write in English; among the living authors in 
Continental Europe he may, in the reviewer’s judgment, be ranked with 
Vermeersch. The author’s rigid scientific method nowhere shows itself 
to better advantage than in dealing with what certain American Catholic 
writers vulgarly call ‘‘the safe period”’ or “lawful birth control.’’ Those 
who have a penchant for the sensational will be disappointed in Fr. 
Davis’ brief but sound treatment of periodic continence in marriage. 
At the same time bewildered confessors will rejoice to learn from so 
competent a teacher: ‘‘Confessarii non est, sed medici tantum, assignare 
in casu concreto tempus quod iuxta placita medicorum minus aptum 
dicitus (cum quanam incertitudine ipsi viderint) ad conceptionem. 
Preeterea, de tota hac materia, que valde incerta est, confessarius tacebit, 
nam ad minus scandalosum videbitur si a confessario matrimonia in- 
fertilia suggerantur’” (Vol. IV, p. 250). This is what I think Fr. 
Davis has done: he has put the vital questions bearing on Moral and 
Pastoral Theology within the reach of both the clergy and the educated 
laity. We regret that the publishers did not put also the price of the 
work within the reach of all. Were the price more reasonable, Fr. 
Davis’ ‘‘Moral and Pastoral Theology’’ would surely have the large 
circle of readers it so richly deserves. 

CHARLES E. Park, J.U.D. 


A Survey of Scholastic Philosophy 


Human history is not a series of unrelated and isolated facts, but 
rather an organic development dominated and directed by the struggle 
of various spiritual and moral forces for ascendancy. If this is true with 
regard to external events, it holds good with even greater force of the 
history of human thought, the evolution of which to a large extent must 
be attributed to a conflict between rival systems. It is for this reason 
that human progress is never along a straight line, but swings from one 
extreme to another. Withal there is unity and consistency in the exter- 
nal history of the race as well. as in the history of human speculative 
thought. If we lose sight of this general concept, history becomes de- 
void of meaning and is converted into a bewildering jumble of unin- 
telligible facts. The historian, therefore, should not be satisfied merely 
with recording facts, but should endeavor to discover the causal link 
that binds them together. Professor Maurice De Wulf has accom- 
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plished this for the history of scholastic speculation.‘ His excellent 
work has won an enviable place in the world of letters, and little need is 
there of saying anything in its favor. 

The work has run through six editions in the original French text, 
and every successive edition has given evidence of the improving hand 
of the master. The author was not deaf to the voice of the critic, but 
has used whatever constructive suggestion was offered. The present 
edition embodies two important innovations which impart to the ex- 
position of the subject greater objectivity and a more distinct outline. 
Nevertheless, though each individual system now appears in stronger 
relief, the interdependence of the several currents of thought and their 
mutual influence one on the other is not neglected. In its present form 
the book is better adapted to didactic purposes and use in the classroom. 
It is interesting to note that the learned author has receded from a posi- 
tion to which once he attached no small importance. He now identifies 
scholastic and medieval philosophy, and abandons a distinction by which 
he formerly set great store. The surrender implies no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple and is mainly a question of terminology, but the willingness to 
give up a favorite opinion bespeaks an openmindedness rare in scholars, 
and constitutes a guarantee of the author’s intellectual sincerity and the 
reliability of his conclusions. The fact that Dr. Messenger has done 
the translating is a sufficient assurance that the task has been splen- 
didly carried out. The bibliography pays particular attention to more 
recent publications, as the older ones can very readily be found in 
standard works with which every student of medieval thought is fami- 
liar. 

Scholastic philosophy is not only scantily but unjustly treated by the 
great majority of modern writers; here we have a sound, thorough and 
adequate exposition, based on painstaking research and unimpeachable 
in its historical evaluations. It has already contributed much towards a 
fairer appreciation of the great thinkers of the Middle Ages and will 
continue to dispel the prejudices which have prevented a true recogni- 
tion of their merits and their gigantic labors for the advancement of 
human knowledge. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 

1 History of Medieval Philosophy. By Maurice De Wulf. Translated by Ernest G. 
Messenger, Ph.D. Vol. I. From the Beginnings to the End of the Twelfth Century. 


Third English Edition, based on the Sixth French Edition (Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York City). 


Three Historical Studies on the Reformation 


After fourteen centuries of unity Western Christendom was split 
asunder by the Protestant Reformation. That unity, once shattered, 
has not been repaired. The succeeding years have seen the schism 
widen and multiply. Where once was unity, there is now chaos. 
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The history of the tragic episode, falsely labelled the ‘‘Reformation,” 
is obviously of tremendous importance. Until quite recently the up- 
holders of the schism held the field almost unchallenged: they had 
written the histories of the event and their partisan renderings were 
accepted as fact. Especially was this the case in English-speaking 
lands. But of late a change has set in, and a splendid group of historians 
have been unearthing the real truth, exposing the lies, and showing the 
Reformation for the sordid tragedy that it was. In their enthusiasm 
some of these champions of right have at times overstated their case 
and written somewhat faulty history. But the ground which they broke 
is now being cultivated by a younger crop of historians, whose history 
is better, if less flashing, and vindicates the unity which was and the 
force which fashioned it—the Catholic Church. 

In a reaction against the ponderous, and often faked, footnotes of the 
anti-Catholic school, Hilaire Belloc wrote sparkling, probing history 
without footnotes. For this he has been condemned and his work dis- 
paraged. If footnotes mean anything to Belloc’s opponents, they must 
needs view with awe the book of G. Constant.’ Constant has taken up 
almost as much space with his footnotes as he has with his test; and as 
if that were not sufficient, he has added a hefty appendix. This French- 
man’s erudition is enormous, his facts bristle and confound. Yet, this 
is no dry tome; it is interesting, smooth and provocative. Constant 
follows no one slavishly. He contradicts Catholic as cheerfully as 
atheist or Protestant. He seeks the truth, serene that it can never 
injure the Spouse of Christ. 

A second work, by Joseph Clayton,’ also treats of the Reformation 
in England. It is shorter, simpler, and addressed to the layman, rather 
than the professional historian. It serves an admirable purpose. Just 
such a brief sketch of the Reformation from the Catholic angle has been 
sorely needed by the ordinary citizen. Clayton gives us just that. He 
embodies in his complete but not over-loaded volume a compendium 
of what our major historical champions have unearthed. Valuable 
features of the work are its fine treatments of the Reformation in Scot- 
land and Wales. Its index, its chronological tables, and handy sum- 
maries are a blessing to the unhappy amateur whose head swims in a 
whirl of jumbled dates as he tackles the tangled story of the Reformation. 
Clayton has covered the complete Reformation in Great Britain from 
the earliest rumblings down to Elizabeth’s cementing of the catastrophic 
results. Constant confines his intensive study to the English Schism 
under Henry VIII (1509-1547). 

A third volume studies the part played by the Carthusians in the 

1 The Reformation in England. By G. Constant. Translated by Rev. R. E. 
Scantlebury (Sheed & Ward, Inc., New York City). 


2 The Protestant Reformation in Great Britain. By Joseph Clayton, F.R.Hist.S. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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crisis of Christendom, and the effect of the upheaval on these contem- 
platives.* This book was eagerly desired by readers who have been 
tantalized by Belloc’s passing references to the heroism and purity of 
the Charterhouses. The brothers Mathew are concerned with the en- 
tire theatre of the Reformation, and do not confine themselves to Eng- 
land. This book also is well documented, and is solid, worth-while 
history measured by any standard. Its style is exceptionally attractive. 
CHARLES OWEN RICE. 


38 The Reformation and the Contemplative Life. By David Mathew and Gervase 
Mathew, O.P. (Sheed & Ward, Inc., New York City). 


The Canon Law of Wills 


“The Canon Law of Wills’! must be placed among the outstand- 
ing contributions to the study of Canon Law made by an American 
priest since the promulgation of the Code. It is a thorough study of 
the subject. The numerous references by the author to works of recog- 
nized authorities of all times both on Canon Law and on Civil Law, his 
thorough knowledge of ecclesiastical decisions pertinent to the matter 
under investigation, the complete digest of civil law and of the interpre- 
tations of civil law by the courts—these and other points too numerous 
to mention make it a work of distinctive value. It places at one’s 
command a mass of material almost inexhaustible. But it would be an 
injustice to create the impression that the book is only a legal index. 
Dr. Hannan is a pioneer in this field, but he is a pioneer who gives us 
sound doctrine in clear and precise terms. In disputed questions Dr. 
Hannan is objective almost to a fault in stating both sides of the ques- 
tion. Thus, for example, in treating the question whether the expres- 
sion “‘per actum mortis causa”’ of Canon 1513, § 1, is to be considered as 
synonymous with the expression “‘donatio mortis causa’’ or refers to 
both “‘donatio mortis causa’’ and testamentary dispositions, the opinion 
that the expressions are synonymous is presented in almost a more con- 
vincing manner than the other opinion, which the author holds. The 
author should have added an index of the Canons referred to and treated 
in the book. Moreover, terms should have been given in English when- 
ever the English language has terms equivalent to the Latin, and not 
(as in nn. 63 sqq.) partly in English and partly in Latin. Other minor 
defects might be mentioned, but none impair the value of the book. 
By his complete and -cientific treatment of the subject, Dr. Hannan 
has produced a book that will lend distinction to any library. It will, 
moreover, enable the priest, be he a diocesan official, pastor or confessor, 
to give intelligent counsel in matters of testamentary and other disposi- 
tions of goods relative to pious causes whenever called upon. 

FERDINAND StippicH, O.M.Cap., S.T.L., J.C.D. 

1 By the Rev. Jerome D. Hannan. Published by The Dolphin Press (Phila.). 
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Mary Magdalen 


The Magdalen Question is as keenly debated to-day as it was in the 
period of the Fathers. Mary Magdalen, Mary of Bethany, and the sin- 
ful woman—are they three distinct persons or the same one? Dr. 
Ketter has carefully analysed all the available evidence.' From the 
Scriptural texts (pp. 22-65) he concludes ‘“‘that the Gospel narratives 
speak for the non-identification of the three women and oppose their 
identification.” With Professor Holzmeister of Innsbruck and Rome 
he agrees that neither in the Eastern nor in the Western Church was 
there ever a unanimous tradition that considered Mary Magdalen to 
be the same person as the sister of Lazarus or the sinner in the city 
(pp. 66-80). Equally enlightening is the author’s liturgical, artistic 
and literary analysis of this question (pp. 80-91), as well as its present- 
day criticism (pp. 92-102). This monograph is a valuable contribution 
to exegesis. It presents all the important evidence in an impartial 
objective manner, and can fruitfully be read by all interested in the 
various problems of the New Testament. 


Joun E. STEINMUELLER §S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


1 The Magdalene Question. By Dr. Peter Ketter (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 


Christian Art 


A series of exceptional articles under the chapter headings of ‘The 
Genesis of Christian Art,’ “Byzantine Art,” ‘The Romanesque,” 
“Gothic Styles,’”’ and ‘“The Renaissance and Christian Art,” have re- 
cently been appearing in Liturgical Arts. These have now been as- 
sembled and printed in a small attractively bound book of 120 pages, 
forty of which are selected illustrations. The author is Charles Rufus 
Morey, Professor of Art and Archeology at Princeton University.’ 

In discussing subjects of this type, many of us are influenced by a per- 
sonal or professional point of view. One feels this author has approached 
the problem in a unbiased and extremely broad manner. With all 
facts and information at his disposal he skilfully analyses the character 
and spirit of the periods, and points out the prime importance of the 
intellectual and spiritual mind of each age. The stimulating manner 
in which this subject is developed will hold all who have an interest in 
_ art, as a manifestation of religion and culture. 

‘Vicco F. E. RAMBUSCH. 


1 Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. 
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